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It hai) been said that the man without the capaci^ of wonder resem- 
hles a dull pair of spectacles behind which there are no eyes. The bit- 
ter persecution, venomous assaults and the impudent curiosity which, 
when balked, becomes malevolent, aimed at the writer from the reptile 
sectiqn of the public press, justify the assumption that the authors of 
such attacks can only be likened to serpents and similar crawling nui- 
sances. These unjust and infamous slanders, amazing in their fre- 
quency and absolute lack of foundation, have almost deprived me of 
the wonder capacity. But far from reducing me to the other miserable 
level, such rascally endeavors to subvert an honest reputation have only 
:filled my mind with contempt. I have been too much engrossed with 
larger themes than matters of mere personal discussion to justify myself 
from malignant and, I trust, palpably mendacious newspaper assaults. 
Yet, absurd and farcical as these are in one sense, as slightly as they 
appeal in general to intelligent readers, it may be that there are some 
who have been influenced by their iteration and the fact that their 
victim has remained silent. At the urgent request of friends, therefore, 
I hence concluded to offer the best refutation of them, the testimony of 
an honest, upright and useful life, which has been cordially recognized 
by eminent personages in this and other lands alike in its social and pro- 
fessional relations. 

In the pursuit of the healing art I have striven assiduously to extend 
investigation into that special branch of the materia medica which I 
have practiced so successfully, and which research and common sense 
unite in pronouncing the sole trustworthy arsenal whence the weapons 
of true therapeutics are drawn. My studies have extended to various 
countries and climates, and I have had the satisfaction of knowing — the 
noblest return that can satisfy honest effort — that my researches in the 
ambition to benefit my fellow -men have not been fruitless, and certainly 
not unrecognized by those whose ability, rank and integrity have placed 
them among the leading spirits of their time. 

In writing this pamphlet, which, of course, has compelled me to enter 
into many personal details, I utterly disclaim any petty vanity or 
egotism. It is not merely to tell the public that my life has been a 
somewhat notable one, or distinguished by the intimacy of many 
eminent personages, or dedicated to the accomplishment of a great 
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medical reform. Were this my only end I should be, Indeed, an object 
of ridicule. But my reputation as a man has been blackened by 
hideous malice. I need not quote the hackneyed but powerful lines of 
Shakespeare in this connection : ** He who steals my purse steals trash," 
etc., to justify my action in defending my reputation, which is dearer 
to me than all else that earth can give. I have chosen to do this by a 
plain, unvarnished detail of the leading events of my life, a life entirely 
inconsistent with the foul indictment which has been hurled against my 
innocent head without warning or shadow of cause. I leave the matter 
to the honorable and fair-minded public, confident that there can be but 
one verdict. To my assailants, one and all, I leave my contempt, proud 
in the consciousness of my own integrity ; and to each one of them I 
answer in the words of one of the most noted victims of Junlus's at- 
tacks to that savage and bitter writer : 

''■ Cease, viper, you bite against a flle.'^ 

Prejudice, that bigoted monster of the past, though still exerting its 
evil forces, is gradually losing its vitality in matters of science. No 
better example of this can be cited than the late history of the medical 
art. Nature, as represented by the more progressive physician, is assert- 
ing her supremacy over the ignorant usages and superstitions of a bygone 
age. Her life-giving remedies are almost infallible, though simple, and 
to the student the expanding horizon of her beneficent kingdom is as 
extensive as the ocean. 

In faithfully observing her laws and embodying her teachings, so far 
as my professional practice has been at stake, my consistency has never 
swerved. That the success of my efforts has been commensurate the 
documentary evidence of the following pages will amply testify. With 
these proofs of an upright and honorable career and of successes, whicli 
have been worthily and, I trust, modestly worn, I have the honor to 
subscribe myself the public's obedient servant, 

FRANCIS TUMBLETY, M D. 
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ONE OF SEVERAL 

DIPLOMAS HELD BY THE AUTHOR. 

(Translation.) 

MILITARY AMBULANCE. 

SIEGE OF PARIS-HELD DURING THE YEARS 
1870 and 1S71— versus THE PRUSSIAN ARMIES. 

The Director of the Ambulance of Brittany, established at the Rue du 
QuATBB Septembrb, 14 No., presents to Monsieur Tumblety (Francis), 
M. D., the Brittany Cross, insignia of the act, as well as the Diploma, 
in remembrance of the kind concourse and devoted services that he 
rendered in the qualification of Doctor during the war. 

Paris, the 29th Jan., 1872. 
P. HERVE DU LORIN, 
Chevalier, Commandant of the Ambulance of 
Brittany. 
Seen and approved. 

(Signed), P. HERVE DU LORIN, 

21, Rue d'Arcole, 21, 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A Statement of My Position. 

General Principles of Practice— Blind Leaders of 
THE Blind in the Past— A New System of Medi- 
cal Science — Common Sense vs. Presumption and 
Mere Speculation. 

I think it is but proper that I should give a brief glance at 
the more salient features of the theories and views which have 
inspired my practice of the medical profession, before enter- 
ing on matters mere purely personal, or, in other words, the 
facts of my professional career, extending over a period of more 
than thirty years. The lesson to be drawn from this experi- 
ence, as it may indeed be deduced from lives of other sincei'e 
reformers, is that calumny is but too often the payment of 
original thinking ; and that the rebel from the yoke of tradi- 
tion who dares to pursue original research and apply his dis- 
coveries, must fortify his soul with dauntless patience and 
courage, 

At the beginning of my professional career I recognized 
this broad principle, that a system is necessary to the success- 
ful practice of the medical science, and that a system should 
consist of just, logical deductions, drawn from familiar, known, 
indubitable, and undoubted facts. Instead of this, all or 
most of our systems are either false conclusions froin mere 
imaginary whims, begged principles, or mere suppositions — 
or even false conclusions from erroneous principles. Many 
systematizers pretend to build upon facts, but their facts are 
pressed and whipped into their service. The doctor first spins 
his system out of the cobweb of his fancy, and afterward 
squeezes some facts into forms resembling proofs of it, and 
very honestly shuts his eyes against all such facts as are at 
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variance with his beloved air castle. He creates distinctions, 
when in nature all . is whole^ and forges classifications, when 
in nature all swim together. Thus Boerhaave, OuUen, Brown, 
Darwin, Staehl, were all blind leaders of the blind ; and the 
young physician who thinks he has in his notes and books a 
remedy for every disease, when he comes to the sick bed finds 
all a chaos ; no rule will apply. He looks in vain for the 
vaunted eflfects of his cure— all nostrums ; forsakes in disgust 
a practice which may lead him to manslaughter, or from ex- 
perience chalks himself out some dictionary ; this is good for 
that, or that is good for this, and becomes a quack — ^f or prac- 
tice without system is the very definition of quackery. 

I offer to the public a neto system of science, which I have 
formed conscientiously clear of all the impediments I have 
enumerated, and which is confirmed in its salutary effects by 
the experience of a lifetime. 

We know, from what we see and feel, that the animal body 
is, in its organs and functions, subject to derangement, in- 
ducing pain and tending to its destruction. In this disordered 
state we observe nature providing for the re-establishment of 
order by exciting some salutary evacuation of the morbific 
matter, or by some other operation which escapes our imper- 
fect senses and researches. She brings on a crisis by stools, 
vomiting, sweat, urine, expectoration, etc., which for the 
most part ends in the restoration of healthy action. Experi- 
ence has taught us, also, that there are certain substances by 
which, applied to the living body internally or externally, we 
can at will produce the same evacuations, and thus do in a 
short time what nature would do but slowly, and do effect- 
ually what perhaps she would not have strength to accomplish. 
Where, then, we have seen a disease characterized by specific 
signs or phenomena, and relieved by a certain natural 
evacuation or process, whenever that disease occurs under the 
same appearances, we may reasonably count on producing a 
solution of it by the use of such substances as we have found 
ly experience produce the same evacuation or movement. 
Thus, fulness of the stomach we can relieve by emetics; 
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diseases of the bowels by purgatives, etc., etc. Here, then, 
the judicious, the moral, the humane physician should stop. 

But the adventurous physician goes on and substitutes 
presumption for knowledge. From the scanty field of what 
is known he launches into the boundless regions of what is 
unknown. He establishes for his guide some fanciful theory 
of corpuscular attraction, of chemical agency, of mechanical 
powers, of stimuli, or irritability, accumulated or exhausted, 
of depletion by the lancet and repletion by mercury, or some 
other ingenious dream which lets him into all nature^s secrets 
at short hand. On the principle which he thus assumes he 
forms his table of nosology, arrays his diseases into families, 
and extends his curative treatment (says he) by analogy to all 
he has thus arbitrarily marshaled together. 

I have lived myself to see the disciples of Hoffman, Boer- 
haave, Staehl, CuUen and Brown succeed one another like the 
shifting figures of the magic lantern, and their fancies, like 
the dresses of the annual doll babies from Paris, becoming 
from their novelty the vogue of the day, and yielding to the 
next novelty their ephemeral favors. The patient, treated on 
ihefashionaile theory, sometimes gets well in spite of the medi- 
cine. The medicine, therefore, restored him, and the young 
doctor receives new courage to proceed in his bold experiments 
on the lives of his fellow-creatures. 

I believe we may safely affirm that the inexperienced and 
presumptuous band of medical tyros let loose upon the world 
destroys more human life in one year than all the Bobin 
Hoods, Cortouches and Macheaths do in a century. 

It is on this part of medicine I wish to see a reform — an 
abandonment of hypothesis for sober facts-^the first degree 
of value set on clinical observation, and the lowest oti vision- 
ary theories. 

There is no science that has so much needed reform as the 
science of medicine, for it is a science in which the happiness 
of mankind is more closely woven than any other. All 
reformers have to straggle with prejudice and superstition, 
but none so much as the hardy individual who dares to attack 
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the quackery and humbug of the old-time medical practi- 
tioner. The world needs to go through a process of purifica- 
tion, in order to make it what it ought to be, and I shall 
always feel proud to lend a helping hand to carry on the noble 
enterprise. Bufc as it is impossible to do everything at once, 
those which stand out most prominently deserve our imme- 
diate attention ; and upon such should be unhesitatingly 
directed the weapons of reform. 

Among these conspicuous evils there is one on which I have 
bestowed no little consideration. It is the present practice of 
medicine. Medical reform — that is the question. It is in 
the common, or regular system of practice, so-called, that I 
desire to see a thorough radical reform. If I could be fully 
persuaded in my own mind that the use of poisonous mineral 
ingredients, such as mercury, antimony, arsenic and the like, 
are safe, sure and efficacious remedies, and did not produce 
effects deleterious to the human constitution ; if I were 
assured that there were no substitutes to be found in Nature's 
extensive vegetable dispensary more admirably adapted to the 
nature of disease, and which could not cure without making 
the last state worse than the first, I certainly would abandon 
my idea of a reform, and cheerfully submit to the present 
system, and risk my life and health altogether upon its own 
nierits. 

But while I am fully convinced from observation and 
experience that the regular practice of medicine is absolutely 
imperfect and highly dangerous ; and while I am satisfied 
that the vegetable system of practice, which is now extend- 
ing itself rapidly over the western portion of our country, is 
eminently superiof to every other with which our land is super- 
abundantly stocked, I cannot too anxiously desire a reform. 
It is on this subject that I wish the people to be aroused to 
proper and honorable action. 

It is time that this apathy and indifference, which has existed 
in the minds of the mass of the people on the subject of medi- 
cine, and which is totally at variance with its great import- 
ance, should be totally removed ; for there is surely no art or 
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science of bo much consequence to their well-being as that 
which has for its object the preseryation of health and the 
care of disease. 

As there are but few tried, faithful, sterling adrocates (com- 
paratiyelj speaking) of the vegetable system of practice in 
this country, it may seem presumptuous to undertake so great 
an enterprise, while a powerful monopoly, propped up by pub- 
lic opinion, hemmed in by constitutional barriers, combining 
genius and wit, learning and talent, are bending all their 
mighty energies against us. But I hope that an intelligent 
people will not be daunted by this ; for the more the reformed 
practice becomes known, the more the people will appreciate 
and support it. 

The practice of medicine should be divested of all those 
technicalities, which the most limited intellect cannot clearly 
understand. It should be based upon true, scientific, philo- 
sophical principles, employing such remedies as will act in 
perfect harmony with the laws of nature and animal life. 

The grand mystery to be understood in the practice of 
medicine is, not to create disease, but to remove it ; and as 
disease is obstruction, such medicines as will assist nature in 
removing obstruction are the only remedial agents that can be 
safely and successfully employed. 

Where, then, the question is asked, are these remedial 
agents to be obtained ? Not in the submarine depths of the 
Atlantic or the Pacific, nor in the impenetrable regions of the 
terraqueous globe; but in the vegetable kingdom, in the little 
plant that shoots heavenward its spiral boughs, and spreads 
out its tinsel leaves to receive the drops of the silver dew or 
the warm beams of the noonday sun. 

In the vegetable kingdom there may be found the elixir of 
health; there may be found the healing balm. Would to 
heaven that the study of this extensive division of natural 
objects was more generally pursued and appreciated. Because, 
if it were, and -the medicinal properties of plants better 
understood, disease might be more easily and successfully 
treated. 
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In the vegetable kingdom an All- Wise Being has deposited 
such plants an^ herbs as are congenial to our constitutions^ 
and adapted to the cure of all curable diseases to which 
human nature is incident. We have no need^ then, to resort 
to the application of poisonous mineral ingredients (such as 
mercury and the like) in the cure of disease^ because they do 
not answer the purpose of their application; they clog up the 
system and poison the fountains of life^ and make the patient 
a sickly^ wretched being throughout the remainder of his 
days. 1 appeal to the lame, the sick, and the blind; to the 
toothless and deformed; to the dyspeptic, the hypochondriac; 
to the individual of scrofulous habit and ulcerated gums; to 
the rheumatic invalid and broken-down constitution, who are 
the unhappy victims of mercurial empiricism. It is a lament- 
able fact, that the most active and potent articles need by the 
faculty as medicines, and upon which they place their principal 
reliance, are destructive to life and injurious to healthy the 
latter of which they are intended to promote. 

But many there are, I know, who will not believe it. Intel- 
ligent and well-meaning as they may be, their prejudices 
have become so deep-rooted in favor of the mineral practice, 
that it is almost impossible to turn their attention to the work 
of reform. 

There are many, too, who are capable of discriminating be- 
tween a true and false system of medicine, who are almost 
prepared to go for a thorough reform, but cannot abandon 
altogether the use of minerals, because they think that calo- 
mel, blue pill, or some other preparation of mercury is indis- 
pensably necessary to the cure of a diseased liver. But how- 
ever strongly inclined they may be to this opinion, it is, never- 
theless, erroneous. Calomel may exert a potent, powerful 
action on the liver, and give it mere temporary relief. By its 
acrid and irritating nature, it arouses it to action, the secre- 
tion of bile is increased, the bowels are moved, and the 
patient feels relieved ; but this relief is of short duration ; in 
a few weeks he finds his liver has become torpid, and even 
more inactive than before, and he again has recourse to 
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another dose, with the same results as before ; and thus he 
continues to take dose after dose, until the healthy tone of 
his stomach and bowels is irrecoverably gone, and by and by 
falls a victim to the combined agency of his originid disease 
and the deadly remedy which he took for the purpose of re- 
moving it. In confirmation of what I have said, I will give 
the opinion of Dr. Barnwell. He says : " Mercury will pro- 
duce the liver complaint. ^^ Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Fies state 
'^ that it will, in some constituticms, lie inert for years, and 
then burst forth with tremendous violence ; and that it de- 
stroys the digestive organs.'^ Dr. Hamilton also declares 
^'that every physician of competent knowledge does know 
these deadly effects of mercury on the constitution. '' 

I am acquainted with an individual who has been afflicted 
with liver complaint for a number of years, who has been in 
the habit of taking a dose of calomel every time he felt the 
alarming symptoms, but without any positive cure. And I 
know another individual who has had the same disease a much 
longer time than the former, and equally as formidable, who 
has entirely cured himself by the use of vegetable medicines. 

Of the superiority of vegetable over mineral medicines, I 
can fully testify from my own individual experience and ob- 
servation, having witnessed some of the most astonishing 
cures performed by their application. Of the effects of the 
latter I speak with pain, living to see a near friend dragging 
out a miserable life, produced by the administration of 
poisonous mineral drugs. 

In view of the evils of the present system of medicine, a 
reformation is loudly called for ; something more safe and 
effectual must be had ; and I trust that it will go on, until 
the glaring inconsistencies in the healing art are ferreted out 
and held up to the indignation of an injured community, and 
the vegetable system of practice substituted to meet the emer- 
gencies of the people. 

And here I am, as it were, once again inadvertently led to 
the contemplation of the old, and, in many respects, ridicu- 
lous practice insisted upon by the ancient faculty, who really 
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appear to imagine that prejudice is a holy principle, if sancti- 
fied by age. In no point do they hold with more tenacious 
determination than in blood-letting, which by many is 
esteemed a remedy for all the ills that afflict humanity. Dr. 
SmoUet, in his admirable translation of Le Sage's *^6il Bias,'' 
shows up, in inimitable satirical style, the absurdity of this 
destructive course. Dr. Sangrado was but a type of the great 
mass of our modern M. D.'s, who continue to extract the 
life-blood of their patients in spite of nature and common 
sense. 

In an excellent treatise upon this subject, the eminent Dr. 
Coggswell said that the disuse of the lancet and blisters is 
demanded both by humanity and science. Is it not a mistake 
to suppose that a kettle of boiling water (the inflamed blood) 
will cease to boil by dipping out a part of it ? Is it not a 
mistake to suppose that blisters and rubefacients will remove 
inflammation, when they virtually superadd one inflammation 
to another? But I fear that philosophy, or the most lucid 
reasoning, will fail with the indomitable prejudice of the 
majority of the old-time practitioners, who, following the 
example of Dr. Sangrado, will still go on blood-letting and 
sowing a profitable harvest for the undertaker and the 
sexton* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Canadian Exjferiences. 

Beginning of Professional Work in Canada - Achieve- 
ment OF Success and PROSPERiTY—lMPORTtrNiTiEs 
TO Enter Political Life - Popularity in Mon- 
treal—Distinguished Endorsements. 

As far back as the year 1857 1 had, in accordance with the 
principles I espoused, been practicing my profession in Canada 
with distinguished success, and in the course of a prosperous 
career had accumulated an equal amount of profit and of 
fame. So far as the latter went, I trust the reader will not 
deem me an egotist when I state that in the British provinces 
I had acquired the respect and consideration of the first 
citizens, in proof of which I may say that I was importuned 
by an influential body to represent them in the Colonial 
Parliament in opposition to the celebrated Thomas D'Arcy 
McOee, a gentleman whose literary and political reputation 
was well known in this country. 

In that year (1857), after being waited upon by a delega- 
tion representing a large body of Canadian citizens, urging 
me to enter the political arena — ^a course which my habits 
and my inclination strongly repudiated, and which I declined 
—it was rumored that I was nevertheless about to become a 
parliamentary candidate, and paragraphs to that effect found 
their way into the Canadian press. One of the many I have 
before me; it was in the Union^ Ottawa City, and reads as 
follows: 

It is hinted that Dr. Tumblety will offer himself as a candidate on 
Grittish principles, in case of a vacancy in this constituency, and that 
he is now feeling the pulse of the people. The Doctor having amassed 
a fortune in the treatment of '' all the ills that flesh is heir to " — in 
which treatment he has ever been successful — ^now philanthropicaliy 
proposes to devote his brilliant abilities to the cure of the dangerous ' 
diseases affecting the body politic, and is proudly conscious of the 
<)uccess that awaits him in the effort. 
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The report was false, and yet was circulated so uniyersally 
that I deemed it incumbent to put forth a public disclaimer, 
which appeared in the Montreal Commercial Advertiser of 
December 7, 1857. 

1 have recalled the above merely in evidence, that my posi- 
tion at that time in the city of Montreal was such as to 
induce what I conscientiously believe to have been a majority 
of the voters to offer me their suffrages in a parliamentary 
contest. 

But, without the circle of politics I am enabled to invite 
attention to certificates in that country from the highest and 
most influential people — ladies and gentlemen of the first 
standing in society, whose names are a guarantee of genuine 
and unsolicited evidence. In this connection it will only be 
necessary to enumerate a comparative few in the long cata- 
logue of those who voluntarily came forward as endorsers of 
my high professional standing, and the efficacy and succesa 
of my treatment : 

Sir E. Head, (Governor of Canada. 

Hon. Hy. Starnes, Mayor of Montreal. 

Hon. Geo. Hall, Mayor of Quebec. 

Hon. Jno. Hutchinson, Mayor of Toronto, C. W. 

Hon. J. B. Robinson. 

Hon. James Cummings, Mayor of Hamilton, C. W. 

Hon. W. Matthews, Mayor of Brantford. C W. 

Hon. W. Barker, Mayor of London, C. W. 

W. Savage, Col. of Artillery. 

H. P. Dwight, Superintendent Montreal Telegraph. 

J. Taylor, Justice of Peace, Toronto, C. W. 

R. H. Cook, Alderman, Toronto C. W. 

J. Urquhart, Surgeon, Toronto, C. W. 

To these it will not be out of place to add the subjoined 
from Hamilton Hunter, Esq., the editor of the London Atlas, 
a man of much literary culture, and whose reputation as a 
high-toned, honorable gentleman, was recognized throughout 
the Canadas : 

Dr. F. TuMBtETT— Dear Sir:— As you are about to leave this city for 
some time, permit me to offer my testimony as to the very great meas- 
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ure of success which has attended yoiir labors here, as a medical prac- 
titioner, during the few months you have resided among us. It has. 
come under my knowledge that many persons laboring under diseases 
of longer or shorter standing have been relieved by you, while your 
urbanity and gentlemanly character have won for you the good opinion 
of those who have made your acquaintance, and fully sustained the 
high reputation which you brought with you from Rochester, as 
embodied in the splendid testimonial which you carry with you from 
such a large number of the most influential and intelligent of your fel- 
low citizens. Wishing you every success, I have the honor to subscribe 
myself, yours very truly, 

HAMILTON HUNTER, 

Editor of the London AUds, 

I will not present additional testimony of my Canadian 
antecedents, professional and social ; that which I have 
adduced will, I presume, satisfy the most sceptical of my 
position. 

My Canadian reminiscences are of the most pleasant charac- 
ter. Personally I was respected, while my professional 
career was marked with such success as to render my name 
famous from one end of the province to the other. The 
efficacy of my treatment was subscribed to even by the greater 
portion of the medical faculty, whose prejudice against what 
they deem an innovation upon the long-established routine, 
is remarkable throughout the world. 
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OHAPTEE III. 

Beniiniscences of Washington Life. 

Brief Residence ik New York — I Go to Washington — 
Rapid and Brilliant Sitccess in Practice— Some 
OF MY Distinguished Patients— Services offered in 
the Army — Testimonial of Dr. Grey— President 
Lincoln — Intimacy with General Wordsworth. 

I left Canada a short time prior to the breaking out of the 
w^ar, and visited New York, where I speedily became known 
in my professional capacity, receiving, unsolicited, from the 
Mayor's office, a copy of Health Laws and Ordinances, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Board of Commission. 

I have testimonials at this period, without number, of my 
successful treatment, and my name therewith frequently 
appeared in the public journals. About this time an old 
friend, of Buffalo— a Mr. McDonald, an eminent lawyer— 
wrote me, and from his letter I make the following extract: 

My Dear Friend — I perceive by the papers that you continue to 
^tonish the natives. God, and your own indomitable wlU, furnished 
you with a marvelous healing art, perhaps unequaled by any other man 
of your age now walking this earth. You can never want so long as 
you have your reason with such advantages. 

When I went to Washington, I had a letter of introduction 
to General E. C. Carrington, from that eminent jurist. Judge 
Purcell, of the District Court. It read : 

Dear Sir — I have much pleasure in introducing to you my friend, 
Dr. Tumblety, a gentleman of rare attainments and scientific research, 
who purposes locating in our city. 

Yours, very faithfully, 

WM. H. PURCELL. 
Gen. E. C. Carrengton, Washington. 

And it was but a short time before I began an extensive 
practice, and my services were required by the most distin- 
guished people of Washington. 
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From Judge Joseph Bryan, of Alabama, who was sojourn- 
ing in Washington, I received a letter requesting me to see 
him, and prescribe for him, and the result was a series of 
successful visits to the Judge, and an after-continuation of 
respect and friendship. Among my patients were the follow- 
ing : 

J. Gideon, one of the most wealthy men in Washington; 
Colonel Grandin; Mrs. Captain Balch, wife of the distinguished 
oflBcer of the United States Navy; E. B. Kenley, one of the 
members of General Casey^s staflf; Mrs. Traphagen, one of 
the elite of society of Washington, and associated in the 
proprietary of the celebrated Arlington property, the late 
residence of General Robert E. Lee; Edward Fry, Engineer of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and Mr. Boman, one of the most 
prominent bankers of the city. 

I think I may safely affirm that no person is better known 
in and around Washington than myself ; nay, not only in 
Washington, but in every city of the United States, as well as 
the British Provinces, I am recognized, for there are few 
places in which I cannot be identified by some of my former 
patients, who, I am proud to say, I am always gratified to 
meet, for the feeling has ever been reciprocated. 

Time passed, and in my quiet but arduous professional 
career I had no cause to regret, when commenced that gigan- 
tic struggle which for four years drained the life-blood of the 
American Republic, while Europe looked on aghast, amazed 
at the sudden transition of a vast, fiourishing, and peaceful 
country, to a huge camp and battle-ground, where armies 
were raised and disciplined with a celerity that perfectly con- 
founded the European tactician ; and battles were fought 
upon a scale, compared to which many of historical magni- 
tude in the Old World were mere skirmishes. 

When General McClellan was appointed Commander of the 
Army of the Potomac I partially made up mind to tender 
my professional services as surgeon in one of the regiments, 
and I had the assurance from head-quarters that they would be 
cheerfully received ; and here it may not be out of place to 
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state, that although I had strictly avoided mixing in the poli- 
tical maelstrom which has proved so disastrous to the univer- 
sal country, my feeling and sympathy has ever been with the 
Union and the Constitution, under which Young America 
progressed in strength, power and wealth, with almost mirac- 
ulous growth. 

At this period I was furnished by General McClellan with 
passes to go and come where and when I pleased. I mixed 
with the officers of his staff, was cordially received — trusted ; 
and I can conscientiously lay my hand upon my heart and 
affirm, before my Creator, that I never betrayed any trust, or 
proved false to any friendship I professed. 

Through a distinguished officer, with whom I became ac- 
quainted in Boston, Massachusetts, I was introduced to the 
lamented President Lincoln, with whose gentle and genial 
manners I was charmed, and for whom, until the day of his 
ruthless assassination, I entertained feelings of the warmest 
respect and admiration, even as I now and ever shall rever- 
ence his memory. 

A reminiscence of a pleasing character lies before me in the 
shape of a testimonial from one of the most eminent and 
skillful physicians in America, Dr. Thos. N. Gray, of the 
Carver Hospital, Washington. It reads thus : 

I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the successful manner 
in which Dr. Tumblety has treated some cases with which I am 
acquainted, and I may add that I have always found him to be a gen- 
tleman, honorable and upright in all his transactions. 

THOMAS N. GRAY. M. D. 

Washington, D. C, Dec. 15, 1862. 

The commendation of such men as Dr. Gray is priceless, 
for it could not be purchased with gold. My sojourn in the 
city of Washington, which embraced a period of over two 
years, is replete with many delightful reminiscences, and my 
circle of acquaintances embraced the most distinguished men 
of the day. 

General Wordsworth, who was well acquainted with my 
family in Eochester, invited me repeatedly to his headquarters 
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to dine with him. He was then the Provost Marshal, or Mili- 
tary Governor of Washington, and his quarters were at the 
house of General R. E. Lee, on Arlington Heights. There 
were many pleasant reunions, at which I became acquainted 
with several United States officers of high rank, who have 
since recognized the old social time with their continued 
friendship. I very often remained there until it was quite 
late, and at such times the General invariably sent some of 
his staff officers with me, for my protection, to Willard's 
Hotel. 

Few practitioners can produce such gratifying evidence of 
successful treatment as myself. Mr. Rogers, Clerk in the 
Senate, who is reputed to have been a great pet and favorite 
of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, and whose gentlemanly 
bearing constituted him an ever-welcome visitor at the houses 
of the elite of Washington, was so treated by me that he gave 
me letters, commending my professional ability, to several 
Congressmen of his acquaintance. 

I have a flattering testimonial from the Rev. Father Egan, 
a distinguished Catholic priest in Washington, and another 
from the Hon. Judge Smith, of Frederick City, Md. The 
latter runs as follows : 

I have been under the treatment of Dr. Tumblety for some time. 
When I first applied to him, he described precisely my complaint and 
feelings without asking any questions whatever, and I am mending in 
health under his treatment, and recommend him to the public. 

During my sojourn in Washington I was a constant attend- 
ant at the President's levees, and often at such times I made 
valuable and cherished acquaintances — among others that of 
General Blenker, whose many invitations to dine with him I 
have still in my possession, cherished mementoes of the past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

My St. Louis Experience. 

How My Property was Plundered by State Offi- 
cials—Interest TAKEN IN Me by GeNERALS SHER- 
MAN AND Lee— My Acquaintance with Captain 
Cutter— A Visit to Gotham — False Bumors op 
My Death— Pleasant Friends Among Distin- 
guished Steamship Captains — Communications 
From Old Friends. 

About this period I experienced a decline of health, which 
induced me to seriously contemplate a trip to Europe. In 
the meantime my relations with the President were of the 
most gratifying character, and, as I informed him of my pro- 
jected trip, he kindly furnished me with letter*;, one of which 
was an introduction to that distinguished English nobleman, 
Lord John Russell : 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S LETTER. 

Washington, June 12, 1868. 
Dear Sir— The bearer of this, F.^ancis Tumblety, M. D., an esteemed 
friend of mine, is about to visit London for the first time, and will con- 
sequently be a stranger in your metropolis. Any attention which you 
may extend to him will be greatly appreciated by 

Your friend and humble servant, 

A. LINCOLN. 

Circumstances, however, caused me to abandon the idea, 
and some time after my professional duties called me to St. 
Louis, where I speedily established a high reputation. I 
trust that my constitutional carefulness enabled me to regu- 
late my profits with a due regard for the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. I have before me a pleasing memento of my sojourn in 
St. Louis, in the shape of a beautifully illuminated card, 
signed by General Sherman, inviting me to a ball which 
inaugurated a noble local institution. Although not a citizen 
of the State of Missouri, I had acquired large interests in and 
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around St. Louis, and during my temporary absence from the 
city, my property was taken possession of and plundered by 
State officials, causing me a loss of thousands of dollars, 
for which I was never reimbursed. 

Some years later certain gentlemen who evinced an interest 
in my welfare, and sympathized with me in the loss of my 
property, induced me to lay the matter before General Sher- 
man, to whom I also forwarded a pamphlet, believing that it 
would fully explain the entire history of the unlawful seizure. 
To this I was favored with the following reply : 

Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, ) 
St. Louis, July 20th, 1868. f 
Fbancis Tumblett, M.D., New York. 

Dear Sir— Yours of July 9th was duly received, and while I regret 
the indignity and suffering to which you were subjected, I am sorry 
that it is entirely out of my province to aid you in obtaining the satis- 
faction which such a case undoubtedly merits. 

With great respect, etc. , 

W. T. SHERMAN, 

Lieutenant-General. 

In this connection I will introduce a letter I had the 
pleasure of receiving from General Eobert E. Lee, in reply to 
a communication bearing date only three days earlier. 

Lexington, Va., 21st May, 1869. 
My Dear Sir— I have received this morning the pamphlet giving some 
passages of your life, with your letter of the 18th inst. The former I 
will take the earliest opportunity to read", and for the latter please' 
accept my thanks. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. £. LEjE}. 
Dr. Francis Tumblety. 

In my career I have made the acquaintance of a really dis- 
tinguished circle of people, who have acquired not only a 
national, but a world-wide reputation. A noble-hearted man, 
who, while possessing more amiability and genius than the com- 
monality of his fellow-creatures, was also afflicted with too 
much of the weakness that is unfortunately often found in 
the gifted^ the intelligent and the generous, is conjured up 
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in my mind's eye. In the course of my professional life I 
became acquainted with Capt. George W. Cutter, a man upon 
whose brow the wreath of poet-laureate of America should have 
been justly placed. He was not only a poet, but he was a hero, 
and upon the field of Buena Vista received the pistols and 
the dying message to his honored parents of the son of the 
illustrious statesman, Henry Clay. Both were transmitted 
by Captain Cutter ; the first were placed into the hands of 
the bereaved father by their faithful custodian, and the last 
words of the departed hero were sorrowfully repeated. From 
that time Henry Clay was the steadfast friend of the man 
who had consoled, in his last moments, his favorite son, and 
I feel that the death of the great statesman was a sad draw- 
back to the career of poor Cutter, of whom it might be said 
that he had no enemy but himself. 

It was the old tale, a tale too often recorded, of the child 
of genius. Cutter's was a genial spirit, and his vices and 
misfortunes the offspring of congeniality. He fell a victim 
to drink, and in the embrace of the demon of intoxication 
he fell from the lofty pinnacle that was within his reach to 
the depth of inebriate degradation. Many of the brightest 
and the best of all nations have so fallen, intellectual monu- 
ments of ruin and decay. 
. My prescription for a bronchial affection, which interfered 
with his success as a lecturer — for Captain Cutter, in the days 
of his popularity, was frequently invited to deliver addresses 
and orations — ^also introduced me to the celebrated John B. 
Oough, who was suffering under a similar affection of the 
throat, and who gave me flattering testimony of the healing 
and efficacious character of my medicines. 

Poor Cutter! He was not destined to realize the harvest 
of his great literary genius, but posterity will do justice to 
the best and most original of American poets. The reader 
will, I am sure, pardon me for introducing here one of those 
brilliant gems, which, emanating from his pen, is destined to 
live so long as poetry exists : 
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SONG OP LIGHTNING. 

Away ! away I through the sightless air, 

Stretch forth your iron thread ! 
For I would not dim my sandals fair 

With the dust ye tamely tread : 
Aye, rear it up on its million piers — 

Let it circle the world around — 
And the journey ye make in a hundred years 

111 clear at a single bound! 

Though I cannot toil like the groaning slave 

Ye have fettered with iron skill. 
To ferry you over the boundless wave, 

Or grind in the noisy mill; 
Let him sing his giant strength and speed I 

Why, a single shaft of mine 
Would give that monster a flight indeed. 

To the depth of the ocean's brine. 

Nol no! I'm the spirit of light and love. 

To my unseen hand 'tis given 
To pencil the ambient clouds above, 

And polish the stars of heaven 1 
I scatter the golden rays of fire 

On the horizon far below, 
And deck the sky, where storms expire. 

With my red and dazzling glow. 

The deepest recesses of earth are mine, 

I traverse its silent core; 
Around me the starry diamonds shine. 

And the sparkling fields of ore; 
And oft I leap from my throne on high 

To the depths of the ocean caves. 
Where the fadeless forest of coral lie 

Par under the world of waves. 

My being is like a lovely thought! 

That dwells in a sinless breast; 
A tone of music that ne'er was caught; 

A word that was ne'er expressed! 
I dwell in the bright and burnished halls 

Where the fountains of sunlight play; 
Where the curtain of gold and opal falls 

O'er the scenes of the dying day. 
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With a glaace I cleave the sky in twain; 

I light it with a glare, 
When fall the boding drops of rain 

Through the darkly curtained air 1 
The rock-built towers, the turrets gray, 

The piles of a thousand years. 
Have not the strength of potter's clay 

Beneath my glittering spears. 

From the Alps' or the Andes' highest crag. 

From the peaks of eternal snow. 
The blazing folds of my fiery flag 

Illume the world below. 
The earthquake heralds my coming power. 

The avalanche bounds away, 
And howling storms at midnight's hour 

Proclaim my kingly sway. 

Ye tremble when my legions come — 

When my quivering sword leaps out 
O'er the hills that echo my thunder-drum^ 

And rend with my joyous shout 
Ye quail on the land, or upon the seas. 

Ye stand in your fear aghast, 
To see me bum the stalwart trees. 

Or shiver the stately mast. 

The hieroglyphs on the Persian wall— 

The letters of high command — 
Where the prophet read the tyrant's fall. 

Were traced by my burning hand. 
And oft in fire have I wrote since then 

What angry Heaven decreed ; 
But the sealed eyes of sinful men 

Were all too blind to read. 

At length the hour of light is here, 

And kings no more shall bind : 
Nor bigots crush with craven fear 

The forward march of mind. 
The words of truth and freedom's ray» 

Are from my pinions hurl'd ; 
And soon the light of better days 

Shall rise upon the world. 
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But away 1 away I throught the sightless air 
Stretch forth your iron thread ! 

For I would not dim my sandals fair 
With the dust ye tamely tread ! 

Aye 1 rear it upon its thousand piers- 
Let it circle the world around — 

And the journey ye make in a hundred years 
I'U clear at a single bound. 

I felt rather sad over my St. Louis experience and took a 
trip to New York, where I learned that I was dead. It was 
reported that I was attached to the United States Army, and 
this rumor reached my relatives in Europe. It was also 
bruited abroad that I had fallen in one of the engagements. 
I first knew this by meeting with Captain Anderson, of the 
Royal Navy, but extensively and favorably known in this 
country, wherein he made himself a legion of friends as the 
commander of the steamship Great Eastern. He knew me 
well, as also my relatives, a long time previous, while he was 
the captain of one of the Cunard line of packets, and while I 
resided in Boston, at the time steamers came to that port. 
He frequently requested me to take a trip with him to Eu- 
rope, to visit my friends there, among whom I had a near 
relative and namesake, Tumblety, who has been connected 
over twenty years with the Cunard line. On one of his trips 
the Captain took my daguerreotype to my uncle in England, 
who has since died, in order to satisfy him that I was still in 
the land of the living. 

Another distinguished commander in the Cunard line. Cap- 
tain Moody, was also an intimate friend of my family, and 
him, too, I used to meet with friendly greeting at the old Tre- 
mont in Boston. I recall these reunions with pleasurable emo- 
tion, for they were magnetic links that connected me with 
dear friends far away across the stormy Atlantic. Neverthe- 
less, it is not for the purpose of indulging pleasant reminis- 
cences that I have introduced these personages, but simply in 
proof of my standing in society, for the many friends and 
acquaintances of Captain Anderson will understand that the 
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person he would take by the hand must command a spotless 
character and a gentlemanly record. 

I was delighted a few days after to receive the following 
among other equally cordial letters from old friends : 

Philadelphia, July 2, 1865. 

Dr. Francis Tumblety— Dear Sir :— This moment I perused your 
epistle addressed to the Sunday Mercury of this city. Being a friend, 
I was delighted to know your whereabouts. It is now two years since 
I have seen you, but I still remember the refined and honorable gentle- 
man. Dr. Francis Tumblety, with whom I have enjoyed many a pleas- 
ant hour; and as a proof that your enemies have not, and cannot tarnish 
the bright luster that clings to your fair name, I write this letter to 
say that your friends are unchanged. 

I trust your health, has not been impaired by your recent illness, and 
that you are able to continue your professional duties in an extensive 
practice. If you visit this city I would be most happy to see you. 

I will leave here in September for Chicago, to resume my medical 
tuition at the Rush College. 

I will be happy to hear from you at your pleasure. 
With respects, I am your friend, 

JA8. WALTER MURPHY. 



CHAPTER V. 

In the American El Dorado, 

At the Golden Gate — San Francisco pours out Gold 
AND Honors — What the Newspapers said of my 
Skill and Success— The Reason Why — A Lecture 
on my Principles. 

After remaining in the East for some time I was possessed 
with the desire to visit California, that modern El Dorado, 
wherein so many fortunes have been made and wrecked. This 
was intended more in the nature of a professional trip than 
was my tour in Europe; and so far as the success of my prac- 
tice is in question, my journey may be classed as an undoubted 
success. There, too, I formed acquaintances which speedily 
ripened into friendships of a lasting character. 
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Without egotism I may say that no medical practitioner 
ever visited San Francisco who so speedily established an 
enviable reputation as myself. The success of my practice 
speedily spread; for no advertising is so valuable as the grate- 
ful expressions of those who have been rescued from pain and 
suffering by the ministering oflSce of the physician. My 
office daily presented the appearance of a levee, and so far as 
the realization of a golden harvest was concerned, at no previ- 
ous epoch of my life did fortune favor me with so favorable 
an opportunity. 

Subjoined is a complimentary notice from the AUa Call- 
fornia. 

The name and fame of Dr. Prancls Tumblety have become a house- 
hold word throughout this continent, and the mere mention of it is a 
sufficient guarantee that the public may place full confidence in his 
worth and reliability. 

Again, the Brantford Christian Messenger said: 

Dr. Tumblety.— Not long since we alluded to the wonderful cures 
effected by this gentleman, at and around Hamilton and London, of 
which the Spectator, Banner, Christian Advocate, Free Press and Atlas 
speak in the most laudatory terms. In another column of to-day's issue, 
under the heading of " Special Notice," will be found authenticated 
certificates from individuals respecting the benefit they have derived 
from Dr. Tmnblety's medicines. We have in our possession a large 
number of similar certificates, but have omitted to insert them, being 
persuaded that those which we have given to-day sufficiently demon- 
strate that gentleman's skill and success in the treatment of disease. We 
are glad to know that he bids fair to be equally successful in Brantford. 
Crowds of people are resorting to him for advice, and many are already 
experiencing considerable relief from taking his medicine. Nearly 
every disease to which the human system is subject seems to give way 
under Dr. Tumblety's treatment. 

The reader will bear in mind that the foregoing notices 
were candid and unbiassed editorials, very distinct in charac- 
ter from what are generally known as paid for '* puffs. ^' The 
whole of the press notices I received were founded upon the 
unsolicited certificates of patients, who themselves sought the 
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mediam of the press through which to erince their grateful 
appreciation of my effort in their behalf. 

I cannot reflect upon my sojourn in California without 
recalling a little piece of pleasantry which, in the shape of an 
ode, appeared in a local print : 

ODE TO DR. TUMBLETT. 
Cures he has wrought of each disease, 
With healing herbs and barks of trees- 
Samples cuUed from mountain and glen, 
Plucked from the moor or dragged from the fen. 
The mandrake, elm and bitter bog bean, 
Sarsaparill and hoarhound, I ween ; 
Butternut, colt's foot and Irish moss. 
The bark of the willow and garlic sauce. 
With these, the doctor's wondrous skill, 
Each killing disease was sure to kill, 
Gk>uts, consumptions and shivering ague. 
Deathly diseases, complaints that plague you • 
All things nasty, for which physic's given. 
Out of you soon by his herbs will be driven. 
See certificates, given galore — 
Citizens — at least threescore, 
Blind and lame, who walk and see ; 
Given up by the doctors, twenty-three — 
AH grown sound and healthy by taking 
Medical portions of Tumblety's making; 
So all the cramped, rheumatic and stuffed. 
Seeing how the doctor was puffed, 
Besieged his doors at mom and noon. 
Blessing their stars to have met such a boon 
Of a doctor who knew their disease without telling, 
Whether by seeing or only by smelling ; 
Thousands came who went assured — 
Satisfied all, for all were cured. 

The following flattering reasons were assigned for my un- 
mixed success. 

1st.— Because he is one of a few whom Nature has endowed with spe- 
cial gifts in locating disease, and in supplying the means to heal our ills. 

2d. — Because he has investigated every remedy known to science, 
and, in addition, has new remedies from the fields and forests, of hu 
own discovery, and of the greatest possible efficacy and value. 
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3d.— Because he has no roudne way of treatiiig all cases alike, but 
treats each patient who sacredly commits his health to his care accord- 
ing to the actual condition of each patient. 

4th. — ^Because, having made a speciality of Liver, Lung, and Blood 
diseases, he has an experience which has extended to tens of thousands 
of cases — a greater experience, it is safe to say, than any other living 
man. 

5th. — Because he selects his remedies for each case with such care, 
uses harmless vegetable agents, and devotes his whole life and energies 
in making his practice successful—to getting his patients thoroughly 
and permanently cured. 

** How sublime, how beautiful the thought, that the researches and 
developments of the Nineteenth Century have added fresh and glorious 
laurels to the great temple of fame and science I Li every department 
and phase of progressive development the hand of the sage and 
philosopher is ever busy— ever ready to devise means for the ameliora- 
tion of life. 

*' Think you his an enviable position— an existence without stem 
obstacles and perplexing cares ? Nay, far from it ; for he plucks the 
lovely rose in peril of the thorn— he climbs to eminence and renown, 
and every step he gains is planted on a prostrate foe. 

It must be admitted by every rational mind that the man who con- 
tributes the most toward promoting the happiness and welfare of the 
human race, must, of nec^ty, be the most highly esteemed by his 
fellow-men." 

The Smi Francisco Call at the same period gave me the 
following handsome recognition on its editorial page : 

** Who is Dr. Tumblety ? is a question often asked. Well, we 
happen to know, and we are able to say, having known for several 
years past, that he is one of the few mortals to whom the divine 
gift of healing seems to iiave descended as a legitimate inheri- 
tance. People say he is eccentric, but we say he cures, and tiuit 
is the great test." 

Here is the kindly way in which the Chronicle spoke of me 
and my work: 
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Miracles.— The age of miracles would seem relDStated in the 
wonderful doings of Dr. Tumblety, of No. 80 Kearney street, whose 
recent visit to this city is attended by so many and such incredible 
cures of bed-ridden and crippled patients. It is well known to hundreds 
in this community that in a short time he has totally removed the 
infirmities of months and years. Instances are known of his causing 
the limping cripple to lay down his crutches, without which locomotion 
was impossible, and give him full powers of easy movement The dumb 
have been enabled to talk, and the helpless invalid restored at once to 
health and happiness. 

At this point of my narrative it may be profitable to intro- 
duce a report taken from the Alta California (one of the 
oldest and most influential journals of San Francisco), of a 
lecture delivered by me with a view to the dissemination of 
the principles upon which I practice the medical science. 
I may preface the editorial notice, from which perhaps will 
be surmised the extent and character of my engagements. 

As usual there was a great rush of patients, coming from almost every 
portion of the country. The Doctor, who is wise and shrewd, saw at a 
glance what could and could not be done in the few remaining hours of 
the day, and entering the reception rooms proceeded to address those 
present, giving, as wiU be seen, some very excellent counsel. The 
Doctor deals in common sense, makes plain statements, and knows 
what he says. He spoke as follows: 

*• Ladies and Gentlemen— I see there are more here than I can 
properly attend to, and I must try to manage to get a limited 
number of you at a time. Many of you only want a little advice. 
You have seen me before. Some of you, I suppose, have come a 
long distance and are apparently too feeble to wait your turn. 
Those who wish a thorough examination with the Respirometer I 
will take into my private rooms as soon as possible. I can listen 
to your lungs and tell pretty well their condition; but if you want to 
know their exact state— whether bronchial, tuberculous, pleuritic or 
pulmonary consumption, and whether you are curable or not — ^you must 
be examined with the Respirometer. It Is the only proper way of as- 
cultating. Consumption can be cured. Lungs deeply diseased may be 
healed up if the system is got into a healthy, healing condition. The 
course pursued by a majority of physicians is all wrong ; they never 
cure ; Uieir cod-liver oil and whisky only ruin the stomach. I fre- 
quently, in riding in the cars, get seated by consumptives ; they have all 
their traps for drinking with them, and as soon as they get into a spell 
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of coughing they take a drink of whisky ; and so they go on, and take 
a quart a day. Take a well man and let him drink in this way, and he 
will soon lose his appetite. My first step is to cleanse the stomach and 
liver, and then to create an appetite. Many of you have a cough, night 
sweats, creeping chills, and you all want to have them stopped ; you 
think you would be so much better. 

Now, I stop nothing. The cough Is to relieve the lungs. If your 
lungs are diseased, the first and only thing to be done is to get the 
strength, and the only way to do this is to cleanse the stomach and Hver. 
If both lungs are not badly affected, with my botanical medicines and 
syrups I can frequently effect the most wonderful cures of consumption. 
A cure frequenely requires gentle purging for some length of time, to 
get the stomach and liver to act naturally As soon as the mucous and 
slime begin to move the appetite begins to come up. The remedy I use. 
being an alkali, preserves the food in the stomach until it is digested, 
preventing it from souring. Now, in almost all cases of lung disease, 
the action of the system is so slow that food lies in the stomach and 
sours. Blood is made of it after it is spoiled ; and this is the way our 
blood gets thick and bad. Cancer, sore throat and catarrh proceed from 
this sour stomach. Burning of the throat with caustic and gargles afford 
only temporary relief. It should be treated the same as when the 
tongue is coated, or sick headache ; the cause is the same. My remedies 
go right to the blood. Now, I want you to understand that I have no 
special remedies for chills or night sweats. As soon as the lungs be- 
gin to heal these will stop ; but opium, quinine, and many other 
things which are used to stop them, go right into the stomach, 
and digestion stops. This is the very thing I am trying to re- 
store. If I cannot get patients hungry, and get food to digest easily, 
I cannot cure them. Get up a good appetite — eat good, rich food, 
fat meat, gravy, in fact nearly everything the appetite craves, and the 
lungs will soon begin to heal. No matter whether the sore is inside or 
outside, if the system is healthy it will heal up ; you can hardly stop it. 
It 19 nature to heal. You may notice persons who have scrofula or any 
old chronic running ulcers ; they are all of a feeble or bilious condition, 
their digestion is poor, and they have not a healthy circulation of blood. 
Some three or four years ago a lady came to my room ; she had a 
tumor with two ulcers on her liver, which had been running for four- 
teen years, and they kept getting worse. She was costive, skin yellow, 
very stupid and dull, liver and stomach torpid, and no circulation. In 
three months I had the lady completely cured, the ulcers healed, and 
she is now a bright, healthy woman. Now, there is one very import- 
ant matter to be attended to in curing consumption, and that is to pre- 
vent taking cold. Your physician tells you to go out every pleasant 
day. This, in my opinion, is a great mistake. Persons in ill health go 
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out and take colds. When a lung begins to heal the slightest change 
will inflame it, and then they are thrown back. When I can persuade 
patients to keep to their rooms I am almost sure of success. When 
they are able they can exercise about the room to keep the blood in cir- 
culation. The directions which accompany my medicines are so 
explicit that anyone can take them without ever seeing me. Th^% is 
not a day but what I hear of some that have been cured who I never 
saw. Take the medicine and guard against taking cold. If the lungs 
are not too far gone the stomach will soon cleanse itself, the appetite 
will soon come. £at plenty of good food and nature will heal the lungs. 
As I said before, do not depend on something to help the cough or stop 
the night sweats and creeping chills, for these are only temporary. 
Some persons may think, when X speak of taking cold, that my medicines 
may opea the p Jres and lay them more liable. It is quite the reverse of 
this, for when the stomach is cleansed persons are not so liable to take cold 
as when the system is locked up. Frequently, when people take cold, if 
they would take a dose of my specific pills, it would work it off ; but 
instead of this they take something to check it, which drives it back to 
the lungs, leaving the seeds for tubercles, or the next slight cold, and 
inflammation on the lungs. I have talked much longer than I intended 
to, but when I start I get so anxious to convince people how easy it is 
to keep wen and feel fit for business that I do not know when to stop. 
When your stomach is out of order you are sick all over, and if you 
keep that light you cannot but be healthy and fleshy. Look at me. 
Once I was in the last stage of consumption, as tall as I am now, and 
^weighed less than one hundred pounds ; and yet here I am now, weigh- 
ing oneiiundred and seventy-five pounds, ciu*ed by the same medicine 
I offer you. 
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OHAPTEB VL 

Pleasant Tears in New York. 

I Ebtubk to the East— How I Was RBCEnnED— Dis- 
tinguished PATiEirrs, Horace Greeley, James G. 
Bennett, etc.— Letter prom Dr. Willard Parker— 
A Business Enterprise with Mr.. W. W. Leland 
DISCUSSED — Fribndship WITH Prof. S. F. B. Morse — 
Determination to Go to Europe. 

Notwithstanding the gi'eat professional snccess I was real- 
izing in San Francisco, I began to experience a yearning to 
return to the Atlantic States, where some of the brightest 
days of an eventful life had been passed. My arrival in New 
York was noticed in terms of the most flattering kind. Here 
is a sample : 

The friends and nmnerous former ps^ents of Dr. Tumblety wiB be 
glad to learn that he haa returned to the city on a short visit The 
Doctor looks as bright and handsome as ever, and does not know yet 
whether he will open an office for professional business or not, as he is 
largely engaged in another enterprise at present. Announcement will 
be made through the papers should the Doctor conclude to practice 
here. 

During my visit hundreds from various points within the 
scope of the papers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
visit that city for the purpose of consulting me. 

My return to New York was no sooner made known through 
the medium of the public journals than I was the recipient 
of letters from former patients and friends throughout the 
country. 

My prof essional correspondence was, and for years has been, 
of an exceedingly voluminous character, embr^ing a circle of 
national and world-wide celebrities. 

Horace Greeley, the distinguished editor of the New York 
Tribune, wrote : 
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New York Tribunb Ofvics* July 22, 1869. 
Dr. F. Tumblety, Fifth Avenue Hotel : 

Dear Sir : — I am stopping at present at the Union League House, cor- 
ner of Madison avenue and Twenty-sixth street. You will muck oblige 
me by calling there from 7:80 to 8 o'clock in the morning. 

Yours, 

HORACE GREELEY. 

James Gordon Bennett entertained a high opinion of my 
skill in the treatment of diseases appertaining to the lungs, 
as is evidenced by the following letter of introduction to a 
patient in whom he evinced considerable interest : 

New York, September 9, 1871. 
Dr. Tumblety, Fifth Avenue Hotel : 

Dear Sir : — The bearer of this is a particular friend of mine, and I 
ask you to confer a favor on me by doing something for him. He is 
troubled with a bronchial affection, and as I believe you to be the only 
doctor in whom I have any confidence, I send him to you. 
Believe me, sir, to be yours, etc., 

J. G. BENNETT. 

Willard. Parker wrote me as follows : 

New York, May 18, 1869. 
Dr. Tumblety, Fifth Avenue Hotel : 

Dear Doctor : — I am most anxious to see you. If you call during my 
office hours, I shall be happy to consult you and shake a hand with you. 

Yours truly, 

WILLARD PARKER. 

The following are some of the other letters I received about 
this time : 

ST. XAVIERS COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, O. 

Very Dear Doctor: — I wonder if you remember the old priest, the old 
Indian Missionary on the Rocky Mountains, who came to see you and 
enjoyed your conversation at the Sisters Hospital. Cincinnati. Oh, dear 
Doctor, many a time have I thought of you and prayed for you, spoke 
of you, and inquired of news concernin^^ you. Once I heard you had 
gone to Heaven. Yesterday I heard from Sister Anthony that you are 
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alive and doing very well ; a thousand tbairiLS to Ood, and may Heaven 
be your reward for the kind help you gave to suffering me. 

I promise to remember you daily at the altar ; please to remember me 
sometimes. 

Very respectfully I am, your humble servant, 

REV. A. HOECKEN. 

This is from a reverend father of the same college : 

Dear Sir : — Though our acquaintance be slight, I presume you will 
not take it amiss if I add a few lines to Rev. A. Hoecken's note. That 
God will bless you is the prayer of yours respectfully, 

THOS. B. CHAMBERS. 

A Proprietary Medicine manufacturer wrote : 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Doctor : — ♦♦♦*•!£ y^^ ^gj^ jj^^g ^ow 
you could reap a rich harvest of business. Your great professional suc- 
cess was much appreciated, as many of your old friends and admirers 
often ask for you. 

Yours very truly, 
T. GILLILAND, 74 Third Avenue. 

The following I received from a member of the Society of 
Friends^ a grateful patient : 

Washinoton, Pa. 
Dear Doctor, and very much esteemed and remembered friend: — 
Though my pen has been inactive, and though absent, thee are dearly 
remembered, and I have longed to see thee. The holidays were antici- 
pated in the hope of your being with us in our midst, while the oysters 
and turkey were prepared so temptingly to the palate, and the hearty 
wishes of many new years, and very pleasant ones, were fully and often 
uttered. They came and passed, and our treasured and fond anticipa- 
tions were not realized. Your presence perhaps made other circles 
happy, and we were left to hope and look forward to a promise and a 
time again. And now. Doctor, do tell us when it will be, when hands 
will clasp hands once again, at our village home. 

Your sincere friend, 

JOHN A. BEST. 

My intention was to settle in New York, the great metro- 
politan magnet of the United States and of America, and with 
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this view I entered into negotiations for the purchase of 
property on Fifth avenue, near Central Park. The evidence 
of my intention will be found in the following correspond- 
ence of Mr. W. W. Leland, of first-class hotel celebrity : 

Metropolftan Hotel, } 
New York, January 28, 1871. f 
Dr. Tumblett— Dear Sir :— Yours of the 24th instant is at hand, 
contents noted. I would say that the Central Park Hotel Company 
have secured the lots in the finest location on Fifth avenue, fronting the 
Park, and I have already had $875,000 in bonds subscribed, for they are 
7 per cent., principal and interest payable in gold, with sinking fund to 
pay them all before they fall due. I am anxious to have an interview 
with you. Please call here any day after four o^clock, or drop me a 
line when I can call upon you. I can make it greatly to your advan- 
tage. 

1 am, very respectfully yours, 

W. W. LELAND. 

Among the many noble and distinguished gentlemen to 
whom, through my profession, I have been favorably intro- 
duced, there are none whose acquaintance, and, let me add, 
friendship, I prize more highly than that of Professor Samuel 
F. B. Morse, who, when apprised of my return, forwarded his 
remembrance in a card of his residence at No. 5 West 
Twenty-second street, with the talismanic words ^* At home.'' 

I certainly have been fortunate in the majority of my 
acquaintance, and in the category I take pride in recalling 
the name of General Joe Hooker, with whom I have been for 
a long period upon terms of cordial friendship. I met him 
in New York about this period, and was happy to experience 
proof of his continued kindly feeling by his cordial recogni- 
tion. About a year afterwards I met him again at the 
fashionable resort of Saratoga, where, also, I met Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant, to whom I was introduced, and by 
whom I was treated with flattering consideration. 

About this time a humorous reference to myself appeared 
in the New York Sunday Mercury : 

We were honored with a visit from the celebrated Dr. Tumblety last 
evening, who is going about curing diseases with the most magical suc- 
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cess, and threateuing to send all the undertakers, sextons and grave- 
diggers to the almshouse. He carried in his hand a bunch of fragrant 
herbs, which, if introduced into the catacombs of Egypt, would set all 
the old mummies on their legs, as lively as before they were wrapped in 
their cerements. He is a benefactor at large, who robs disease of its 
terrors, and is fast bringing about a millennial state of affairs, when 
sickness will be unknown, and health and longevity be the common lot. 
He is decocting his herbs, and producing lotions that make cripples 
throw their crutches away, and features twisted into puckers by aches 
and pains spread out into broad grins of delight. His "Pimple 
Banisher" will take the crimson tubercles frim the nose of the most 
inveterate toper, axtd bleach it to the hue of that of Father Matthew or 
John B. Gough. He has no doubt of being able to cure the President, 
if that functionary will place himself on the proper regimen and substi- 
tute the juice of the Indian herbs for that, which he is in the habit of 
imbibing. The proprietors of Greenwood Cemetery find that, since he 
located himself in Brooklyn, the sight of a hearse in that city is as rare 
as the approach of a comet, and that if he is not put of the way they will 
have to convert their grounds into gardens or city lots. 

As I said l)efore, I intended to settle in New York, but I 
was destined soon to change iny residence. My natural love 
of travel, of varyifig scene, and, above all, my desire to bene- 
fit my fellow-men everywhere, were too strong for my inten- 
tion. Other physicians do so througli lack of practice, but 
this has never occurred to me. I have never located myself 
in any place wherein I could not realize a handsome and per- 
manent income. , 

My projected tour in Europe was scarcely made public 
before I was the happy recipient of credentials, of which the 
following will serve as a specimen : 

Office op Williams & Guion, 71 Wall 8t. , ) 
New YoBK, July 13, 1869. J 

Messrs. A. S. Petbie & Son, London. 

Dear Sirs: — We have the pleasure of introducing to you Francis Turn- 
blety, M. D., of this city, a passenger per steamer Nebraska, to whom 
we have given a letter of credit on yourselves. Any attention to Dr. 
Tumblety during his stay in London will be appreciated by him and 
also by your friends. 

WILLLiMS & GUION. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 
BrilKanI European Experiences. 

TOCTR THBOtJGH THE UkIT^D KINGDOM— InTBODUCTION TO 

AKD Treatment J Charles Diokeks — Right Hon. 
Lord Headley-^Dinikg with Disraeli (Lord 
. BEACpNSFiELD)— Correspondence with Eminent 
NoBLEiiEN — Charming Episode with a Duchess- 
Impressions OF LoNDON-^NaPOLEON III. AS A 

Patient-^I -Receive the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor— Letter from the Deposed Emperor-^ 
Royal Hospitality— -Attentions from the King of 
Prussia. 

My European tour was not one of mere pleasure^ but rather 
a journey of professional research and observation. My labor 
was not without pleasant intervals, in which valuable acquain- 
tances, often ripening into friendship— never, let me hope, 
to be interrupted through life — were made. Those upon 
whose footprints the shadows have fallen, will best enjoy the 
transient gleai;as of sunshine which may illumine their way. 

After my tour through Ireland, Scotland and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, I visited London, where I was induced to 
prolong my stay beyond the anticipated period, through the 
requeist of parties who were anxious for me to prescribe for 
them. It was at this time that I had the gratification of an 
introduction to Charles Dickens, the immortal " Boz/^ and 
my brief acquaintance with this eminent writer constitutes 
one of the most pleasant episodes of my life. An extract 
from the icopy of a letter which I wrote to a friend in New 
York will best detail my accidental meeting with the author 
of the Pickwick Papers , and its results : 

As I advised you, it was my intention, ere this, to be in New York, 
but circumstances will prevent my leaving England for a week or ten 
days, from thia time. I have been induced to remain thus longer, 
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through the urgent entreaties of certain parties, who are anxious that I 
shall prescribe for themselves and friends. Among the /ormer is no less 
a person than Charles Dickens, to whom I was introduced at Brooks 
Club House. My American antecedents were a sufficient passport, and 
' we were speedily engaged in conversation relative to the scenes and olv. 
servations upon which he founded his American Note$. He expressed 
an earnest desire to take another trip to the United States, and I assured 
him a hospitable reception. He spoke in enthusiastic tenns of certain 
parties whose acquaintance he made during his American tour, and said 
that he would not grudge a Journey of double the di^ance, to shake 
them by the hand. He is a charming conversationalist, and the soul of 
congeniality. A gentleman here, for whose health he evinces much 
anxiety, has an affection of the liver, and I have been induced, by the 
persuasion of Mr. Dickens, to attend him. 

1 cannot finish the reminiscences of my first location in 
England without reference to the large and liberal philan* 
thropy of the llight Hon. Lord Headley, a portion of one of 
whose letters I append, for the insertion of which (because so 
eminently flattering to myself) I pray the reader's indnl- 

geuce. 

Aghadob House, Killabkbt, Kebbt, \ 
5th November, tm. f 

Dear Sir :*I received your letter and read it with much content and 
admiration. The first feeling was caused by satisfaction, that it was in 
my power, by so small an act of courtesy and attendon. to give you so 
much pleasure ; the second was caused by the high talent the composi- 
tion of your letter showed, with its aspirations, feelings and sentiments^ 
telling of a mind of no common order, «(uLa dispositioQ at once appre- 
ciative, kind and generous. Yours was by no means the first occasion 
upon which I have enjoyed an interview and conversation with your 
countrymen. All your remarks touching this country and your own 
are fresh, genuine, sound and natural. I shall keep your letter, and 
shall take that much liberty with it (and you) as to show it to those 
friends who may be able to enter into its cleverness, expressive Ian* 
guage, and adnirable impulse. ♦ ♦ ♦ « 
Dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

HEADLEY. 
P. 8.— Upon second thought I shall ask you to consider my address 
in England to be *' The Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London." 

During my sojourn in London I was the recipient of 
marked courtesies from many of England's most illustrious 
men and women. I was honored upon more than one occasion 
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by an invitation to dine with the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsfield), and my correspondents included the Earl de 
Gray, Earls Derby and Granville, Right Hon. J. Ward Hunt, 
Right Hon. John Bright, Right Hon. The Marquis of Ripon, 
Mr. Plimsoll, M. P.; Mr. Rathbone, M. P.; Mr. Mundella, 
M. P.; Prof. Fawcett, M. P.; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P.; 
Sir Edward Thornton, Dr. Kenealy, J. A. Roebuck and 
many others. 

The Duchess of , one of the most beautiful and 

accomplished women of ^^Merrie England, '^ and the intimate 
friend of both Thackeray and Dickens, invited me to break- 
fast with her at her magnificent mansion at Torquay. Upon 
entering the dining-room I presented her with a lovely bouquet 
of rare flowers, which she very graciously accepted. A few 
moments later she embalmed the incident in the following 
lines : 

FRANCIS TUMBLETY, M. D. 

Thanks for lovely rosebud scent, 
Its beauty may be fleeting. 
But not its sentiment. 
And as its charming beauty 
Nor color cannot last. 
It will be a pleasant duty 
In memory of the past 
To guard the faded flower, 
When you have gone from me, 
In memory of the hour. 
You came to Sweet Torquay. 

— Mabt. 

A reporter of the Liverpool Mercury made the following 
remarks about the author of this work : 

Dr. Tumblety is not an easy man to interview. He is utterly free, 
both in private aod public, from effusiveness that longs to overflow 
into confidence. He is far from an ungenial man ; indeed, having 
traveled with him under all kinds of circumstances — and travel is a 
great test of man's amiability— I can say truly that I never found a 
fellow traveler more agreeable and more unselfish. He carries into 
the smallest details of his life a high-bred couitesy which is a far higher 
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proof of his good birih and breeding than his descent from so many of 
the statesmen of Ireland and his relationship to many of the best 
famOiM in JOm^taid, But he is distinctly not an effusive man^ and of 
all subjects that of which he hmal likes to speak is himself. It is 
doubtful if he ever spent a moment of his whole life in self -analysis, 
and if he ever did so, he has certainly nevier communicated the result to 
anybody. 

Among the interesting interviews with the leading men of 
England, was one with Sir Wilfred Jjawson, whose invitation 
I append: 

Bbightov, January 20, 1875. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson presents his compliments to Dr. Tumblety, and 
very much desires an Interview with him at his earliest convenience. 

My impressions of London will be found in the following 
l^ter to a friend in New York, which I have recently 
unearthed: 

Langhabc HoTBii, Portland Place,) 
London, England. > 
The population of this immense human hive is between five and six 
millions. It covers a space of one hundred and twenty square miles. 
The cabs are the legs of London, so to speak, and the hurried travelers 
should use them. Westminster Abbey is the first object of interest, 
from the number of great and historical dead lying within its walls. 
The object of the most marked interest in the Abbey is the noble building 
itself, with its wonderful aisles, arches and forests of noble columns. 
The monuments of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Queen Elizabeth; 
the tombs of Edward the First, Henry the Fifth, and a host of warrior 
kings, the weapons carried by many of them, and the coronation chair 
in which every sovereign of England has been crowned, are subjects of 
contemplative interest. I have wandered with a vague feeling of 
melancholy pleasure through the gloomy recesses of this last resort of 
grandeur, reflecting upon the instability and evanescent character of 
human life and worldly fame, mentally tracing the history of the tenants 
of this great national mausoleum through the wilderness of their frailties, 
glory and misfortune, from the cradle to the grave. I have reflected 
upon the brief span of our existence here, and that I am but one of the 
millions who have over and over again been found in this same place, 
ruminating upon the trophies of I^ortality before me, and then comes 
the seasonable, yet sad conviction, that in a space, - which is but 
mpmentary in the eternal circle of time, I too must moulder in the dust, 
and quit this scene to a new and successive generation. 
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The Tower of London is the next object of intentft. Ithit leidiDg 
attractions in this wonderful cluster of fortifications are to be found in 
the TiaitQf»' Gate. Queen Elizabeth's Armory is in the same tower 
where Sir Walter Raleigh was so long confined, and where the fatal axe 
and block are yet to be seen, by and on which fell so many royal and 
noble heads. The Jewel Tower, where the regalia of England, crown, 
scepter, Bword, etc., are shown, in an iron cage. The Beauchamp 
Tower, wl^re so inany noble captives languished away their. lives. 
The tremendous collection of ancient and modern arms, armor, etc. 
This tower represents upwards of eight hundred years of English 
history, nor is there anything in London which has more powerful 
attraction to the intelligent traveler. 

St. Pauls Church, which, after St. Peter*s, at Rome, is the grandest 
ecclesiastical pile on earth, contains, aniong other heroes, the remains of 
Wellington and Nelson. The British Museum demands an entire day 
for the inspection of its wonders, and so does the Crystal Palace. 

The monuments of LoDdon are too numerous to detail, and I might 
dwell to the extent of a volume upon the many objects of interest, 
including the National Gallery, the Thames Tunnel, the Underground 
Railway, the Parks, etc. 

Within a short trip of the metroipplis are Oxford and Cambridge, 
those jpreat aeats of learning, with their wilderness of cottages, and 
picturesque grounds. Brighton, too, the sea bathing place par ex- 
ceUence of this British Islanders. I have just returned from the latter 
place, which I very much like. I left the vessel at Queenstown, 
Ireland, and afterwards visited Cork, where I was the guest of Dr. 
Barter for a few days. He is one of the most distinguished gentlemen 
in the United Kingdom. I visited the Lakes of Killamey, where Lord 
Headley.^ntertained me as if I were a Prince. I explored the Wicklow 
Mountains^ the Curragh of Kildare, and many other points of legendary 
interest. I remained some time in Dublin, which is really a beautiful 
city. . I also visited the Giant's Causeway; the scenery beggars descrip- 
tion. Prom Ireland I crossed over to Liverpool, the great maritime 
port, so noted for ite magnificent docks. Those of the Laird's are very 
grand. Mr. Laird gave me a piece of the famous Alabama. When I 
visit Paris I will again write. 

Respectfully yours, etc. . 

While in Paris my services were solicited on behalf of a 
gentleman, one of the attaches of the English Embassy, who 
was guflering from an acute disease. By a faithful adherence 
to the regimen I prescribed, together with the medicines 
which I furnished, 41 rapid and almost miraculous cure was 
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effected. It chanced that the Emperor was affected with a 
similiar disease — ^which^ indeed, in his case was chronic — 
and hearing by a mere accident of the success of my treat- 
ment, he gave instructions for my presentation at a private 
interview. 

This was accomplished without the knowledge of the Im- 
perial physicians— for there, as here, there is much of the 
old-time prejudice to be surmounted, especially as it affects 
the practice of medicine. The Emperor treated me kindly, 
and even cordially, and I soon became as much at home with 
him as I would have felt in the boudoir of a private gentle- 
man. He talked of America, expressed faith in my theory, 
and even made some jocular and sarcastic remarks upon the 
Sangrados of the old school of medicine. Finally, he sub- 
mitted himself without reservation to my treatment, and 
within ten days the Parisian journals announced that his 
Majesty had happily recovered from an indisposition which, 
it was at one time feared, might prove serious. 

As I write I have before me a memento of the greatness of 
the past as well as of the instability of human grandeur ; the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor glitters upon my desk, and 
reminds me of the occasion upon which I was the recipient 
of this distinguished mark of imperial favor. 

My last letter received from this distinguished personage 
was in reply to one of mine addressed to him while he was in 
exile. Here is a translation : 

CowBB, Isle of Wight, Sept. 18. 1872, 
P. TuMBLETT. Esq., M.D. 

I was much touched/ sir, by the amiable letter that you addressed 
to me, and by the sentiments that you have offered me in my mis- 
fortune. 

I wish, therefore, to-day, to thank you for the sympathy you have 
shown me, and to assure you of my distinguished sentiments. 

NAPOLEON. 

I have many pleasant reminiscences of my visit to Berlin. 
While I was there the city presented an exceedingly gay ap- 
pearance, and my surroundings were of such an agreeable 
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character as to induce me to prolong my stay for a much 
longer period than I had originally determined. 

The credentials which I bore were passports to the most 
distinguished circles^ and ^before-I became a resident of the 
city one week I was formally presented to the veteran King 
William^ whom I found as simple and unostentatious in 
manner^ and free and familiar in conversation as the most 
unpresuming of his subjects. His Majesty, at the first, ex- 
pressed a desire to consult me upon matters pertaining to the 
United States, and our subsequent converse was as free and 
affable as between two equals in rank. I was honored with 
an appointment upon his medical staff. 

The favor extended to me by his Majesty was enlarged by 
the familiar intercourse with the members of the BoysJ 
femily ; and my residence in the Imperial Palace, to which I 
received a cordial invitation at my first private interview with 
the King> was one of unalloyed pleasure. The agreeable and 
high-toned companioAship of that happy period will not 
readily fade from my remembrance ; it was a bright era in my 
existence, and would have been a flood of sunshine un- 
dimmed and cloudless, if it had occurred in the wild desert of 
a struggling life. 

From Berlin I returned to London, from whence, after a 
brief sojourn, I posted for Liverpool and embarked for New 
York. 

Speaking of crossing from Europe to America, I neglected 
to mention that on one of my earlier trips across I met the 
Chaplain of Congress, the celebrated blind preacher, the Bev. 
Mr. Milbum, one of the most earnest and eloquent divines 
that it has ever been my fortune to listen to. A pious and 
indefatigable worker in the cause of Christianity, there is, 
nevertheless, no vestige of the ascetic or bigoted zealot in his 
composition ; on the contrary his is the spirit of a pure phil- 
anthropist, whose view of human nature is fraught with kind- 
ness and benevolence. I thought, while listening to his dis- 
passionate yet forcible reasoning, that Providence, which had 
deprived him of physical sight, had more than compensated 
him by the acuteness of his mental vision. 
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Beminisoenoes of Foreign Travel. 



CHAPTER I. 
At and about London. 

In this age of travel and curiosity/ when so many thousands 
go to Europe, some brief reminiscences of my travels in the 
Old Worid may be somewhat interesting. All those intend- 
ing to go abroad (and this is at least a hope with all intelli- 
gent Americans) will find it to their advantage to take a sur- 
vey of some of the main routes of travel. So I have 
thought best in this little book to inolude a few of my fur- 
ther reminiscences. 

London is, to Americans, the most interesting of air the 
great cities of the Old World, from the triple fact that it is 
the largest city of the civilized globe that in it, alone, of the 
capitals of Europe, the language is the same as our own, so 
that signs, directions, inscriptions, etc., can all be understood 
by the least learned visitor, and that, as mainly descended 
from the same people inhabiting it, the historical memorials 
involved are to some extent joint property. The same fact, 
in some degree, exists as regards everything in England, but 
there is probably no other point, except possibly the neighbor- 
hood of Shakespeare's birthplace, where it asserts itself so 
strongly as at and around the great capital. 

Scarcely any traveler but is advised that London lies on the 
Thames, at some fifty miles from the mouth of that river, 
and that it was a city when the Romans ruled m Britain; but 
som^ may need to be reminded that it occupies both sides of 
that river, nearly in equal proportions, the northern section 
being comprised in the county of Middlesex, and the south- 
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ern in that of Surrey ; and that it has as many divisions as 
Philadelphia (formerly) or Boston under the different names 
of the city, Westminster, Marylebone, Finsbury, Lambeth, 
Tower Hamlets, Chelsea and Southwark« It may be also 
necessary to give another reminder that the population of this 
immense human hive is now between 6,000,000 and 6,000,000; 
and that the city and suburbs (comprised within the above 
designations) cover a space of about twelve miles by ten, or 
about one hundred and twenty square miles, so that a city of 
the size of New York could be cut away from one side of it 
without leaving any greater proportional mark than would be 
the cutting away of Yorkville and Harlem from the American 
commercial metropolis. 

The cab system of London (though the grumbling John 
Bulls are always faulting it) is the best in the world, or only 
rivaled by that of Paris. Carriages for larger parties, or 
those who wish to ride more luxuriously, can be obtained for 
about one-third what the same vehicles cost in New York. 

Westminster Abbey is probably the first object of interest 
in London, from the number of great dead lying within its 
walls. The objects of most marked interest in the Abbey are 
the noble building itself, with its wonderful aisles, arches and 
forests of noble columns; the tomb of Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Dryden and the other poets, in poets' corner; the splen- 
did architecture of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, stalls and 
banners of the Knights of the Bath there, and magnificent 
tomb of the founder, of Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, etc. ; the golden-mosaicked old altar-tomb of Edward 
the Confessor, in the chapel of the same name, with the 
tombs of Edward the First, Henry the Fifth and other 
warrior kings; the weapons carried by some of them, and the 
coronation chair in which every sovereign of England since 
William the Conqueror has been crowned, with the old Scottish 
Scon-stone (coronation-stone) set in the bottom of one of 
them. The tombs of Miss Nightingale, Fox, Pitt, the Duke 
of Argyle, and hundreds of long-departed kings and nobles 
will also command attention. 
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The Houses of Parliament (Westminster Palace) may well 
supply the next object of interest, the splendid structure 
towering immediately over the Abbey. The chambers of the 
Lords and Commons should both be se6n, with the Queen's 
Throne in the former, and the paintings and fine bas-reliefs 
in some of the other rooms of the building. 

The Tower of London is the next object of interest, if it 
does not take precedence of the last mentioned. It stands at 
the Thames side, near London Bridge. The leading attrac- 
tions in this wonderful cluster of fortifications are to be 
found in the Traitors' Gate, seen on entering, through 
which the accused used to be taken in from boats on 
the river; the window of the Bloody Tower (seen from with- 
out), just within which the two princes are said to have been 
smothered by order of Eichard the Third; the Horse Armory 
(in the White Tower), in which effigies of half the dead 
sovereigns ride on horseback in full armor; Queen Elizabeth's 
Armory, in the same tower, where Sir Walter Raleigh was so 
long confined, and where the fatal axe and block are yet to be 
seen, by and on which fell so many royal and noble heads ; the 
Jewel Tower, where the regalia of England, crown, scepter, 
sword, etc., are shown in an iron cage ; the Beauchamp Tower, 
where so many noble captives languished away their lives ; 
the tremendous collection of ancient and modem arms and 
armor, etc. The Tower represents more than eight hun- 
dred years of English history, and not even London has a 
more powerful attraction to the intelligent traveler. 

St. Paul's is simply the noblest and grandest church pile on 
earth, except St. Peter's at Bome. It is a wonderful sight to 
stand within the dome and look up four hundred feet to the 
angels that really seem to be flying in the blue sky. It has 
some fine monuments, and in the crypt below are the resting 
places of Wellington and Nelson, and the funeral car of the 
former. 

The British Museum is a noble building, containing the 
most wonderful and varied collection from books to statues, 
medals, relics and objects of natural history from all ages and 
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all countries ever gathered in any one place upon earth ; and 
no word in addition here could increase the force of such a 
statement or add to the knowledge of the visitor, who will 
be wise, however, to pay earliest attention to the great read- 
ing room, the Layard stones from Assyria, the letters and 
autographs of eminent persons, the collection of seals, British 
antiquities, etc. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham rivals the British Museum 
in the wonderful variety of its collection ; and yet nothing 
within the building can compare with the wonderful size and 
beauty of the erection of glass and iron itself. The grounds 
are only second to the building in beauty. 

The National Gallery (occupying the north of Trafalgar 
•Square) and the South Kensington Museum, both supply 
interesting collections of pictures, which should be seen by 
art lovers. 

The largest seaport in the world lies on the north side of 
the river Mersey, in South Lancashire, England. 

Although the city is large, populous, and in some respects 
liandsome, it is the magnificent system of docks and varied 
shipping interests that attract attention. 

There are no architectural sights, nor scarcely any monu- 
ments worthy of note as compared with other large cities of 
England, or indeed any other of the old countries. But it 
might be well to call attention to the recently erected eques- 
trian statue of the Prince Consort, in front of St. George's 
Hall ; that of Nelson, by the Exchange ; that of George 
the Third, at London Road, etc. There is nothing about 
their private residences or mercantile buildings that would 
invite inspection. 

The most complete and costly docks in the world are to be 
«een here, and they required a more extended notice than my 
space will permit me to give them. They were constructed 
aiter years of labor at a cost of nearly £20,000,000 — equal to 
<100, 000,000 — and extend some six miles, though neither come 
within the range of the first curiosities of London. 

London theatres are very numerous and celebrated for the 
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splendor of their entertainments, though scarcely one of them 
but is dark, dingy and uncomfortable to those familiar with 
the handsome entrances and fine lights of the American 
houses. The Hay market, Adelphi or Olympic, and Princess's 
are the best, at any one of which the time spent is not likely 
to be thrown away, especially with the opportunities which 
performances supply for studying the play-going habits and 
manners of the Londoners. 

Stratford-on-Avon, the home and burial place of Shakes- 
peare, and the pilgrimage of more of the worshipers of 
genius than possibly any other single spot on the globe, is a 
quiet, lazy, old town, with the Avon flowing gently through it, 
and the whole atmosphere seeming that of centuries ago. 

Shakespeare's birth-place, an humble old timber and plaster 
building, partially restored and well preserved, on Henley 
street is so well-known as to all its characteristics that nothing 
more need be said than that the birth room is found on the 
second floor front, with its window covered with inscriptions 
like the walls, and that there is a Shakespeare museum 
attached in the more modem part of the building. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 
On to ParU. 

Although there are many other routes, I usually take the 
line by Newhaven and Dieppe, as by this route both Dieppe 
and Rouen, two of the handsomest old cities of Prance, can 
be seen. 

Crossing the Channel from Newhaven, the first object of 
interest is to be found in the high piers, with narrow entrance 
and gaudily-gilded colossal crucifixes on them, of the very old 
French town of Dieppe, the port at which the English kings 
were in the habit of landing in their wars with Prance, and 
to which Sir William Wallace, the hero of Scotland, is said to 
have brought the pirate Longueville after capturing him oft 
the harbor. We find here the old Chateau de Dieppe (Castle) 
on the hill to the west, said to have been founded by Charle- 
magne ; the bathing grounds, with their fine Etahlissement 
des Bains {dajicing and gambling house); the splendid hotels, 
with their handsome gardens and lawns; some of the narrow 
streets with very old houses ; the confined dock basins ; the 
handsome old churches of St. Jacques and St. Remi, etc. 

Away from Dieppe, the railway crosses one of the loveliest 
lines of Lower Normandy, with willowed water courses, pic- 
turesque hills, valleys, chateaux and cottages, passing the 
chateau-dominated old town of Monville on the left, and 
striking the pleasant winding Seine, but half an hour before 
stopping at Rouen, after Paris, unquestionably the most 
interesting city in Prance, from historical associations, archi- 
tecture and beauty of location. It lies on the north bank of 
the Seine, with rolling hills westward; has extensive cptton 
manufactories stretching along the river, and historically re- 
• calls (principally) Henry V., who besieged it for nearly a year; 
Joan of Arc, who was burned here, and the Regent Duke 
of Bedford, who burned her. In architecture and relics it is 
even richer ; for the Cathedral and the Abbey Church of St. 
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Ouen dispute with Notre Dame^ at Paris, the claim of being 
the most magnificent of churches, while the great stained 
glass windows of St. Ouen cwtainly excel either, and the 
monuments of the Cathedral include those of BoUo, first 
Duke of Normandy, Bichard Coeur de Lion, Prince Henry, 
and many others; in the Place de la Pucelle is to be seen the 
spot where Joan of Arc was burned by the English; in the 
Church of St. Gervais is remarked the spot where William 
the Conqueror died; and in the Museum of Antiquities are to 
be found the heart of Coeur de Lion (what little remains of it) 
in a glass casket, charters signed by William before Hastings, 
etc. 

We resume our route to Paris, entering the city from the 
northeast. The first object meeting the eye, coming near, is 
the Fort of Vallerien, one link of the immense and formidable 
chain of fortifications surrounding the city, by which it could 
be laid in ashes or put under contribution within two hours. 
This is seen to the right, before the city is fairly visible. Then 
comes the handsome Heights of Montmartre, towering over 
the city on the left, with their pleasant shade and suggestions 
of luxurious residences. And then, as the next curve of the 
railway is rounded, the city itself seeming to overtop it all^ 
which the tourist scarcely needs to be told, is the Arc d' Etoile 
or Arch of Triumph of the Star, one of the mightiest and 
most imposing of all the monuments of Europe. The Seine 
(river), its quays and bridges. The first is very small, muddy 
and historically interesting; the second are very high, mas- 
sive and worth study for the sake of their cost, the charming 
walks and drives along them, the arrangements for getting to 
the docks below, the baths along their sides, etc.; and the 
third are very numerous and durable, spanning the river at 
jILjpoints in front of the city, as well as from the He de 
la Cit^ (City Island), and the He St. Louis, lying above it. 
Next we come to the Palace of the Tuilleries (outside), tho 
residence of the Emperor; the scene of many historical events, 
including two attacks and captures by the populace at the 
dethroning of Louis XVI., in 1793, and Louis Phillipe in 
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1848> and the exponent of more orders in architecture^ and 
a better effect produced by an indiscriminate jumble than 
any one not a madman could have believed. 

Greatly are to be admired the gardens of the Tuilleries^ 
extended and beautifully shaded grounds lying immediately 
in front of the palace, with statuary of rare merit, fountains, 
etc., supplying one of the favorite promenades to Parisians 
of all classes and ages, and especially to children with their 
nurses. Next to the Place de la Concorde, connecting 
the gardens with the Champs Elys^es, is an open space 
with splendid f ountidns and colossal statuary, and with the 
great red granite Obelisk of Luxor in the midst, brought from 
Thebes, in Egypt, at immense expense, and standing on the 
very spot where during the early part of the Reign of Terror, 
stood the guillotine on which perished Louis XVI., his sister 
Marie Antoinette and twenty-eight hundred others. Next we 
go into the Champs Elys^es (Elysian Fields), adjoining the 
Place de la Concorde on the west, the great home pleasure 
ground of Paris, covering forty acres, bordering on the Seine 
and extending to the Arc d' Etoille at the extreme western 
point. It is magnificently shaded ; laid out with walks ; cut 
through its whole length by the Avenue des Champs Elys^es, 
through which all the aristocratic carriages drive every after- 
noon, going to or returning from the Bois de Boulogne ; full 
of arrangements for out-door amusements, and studded at 
every turn with caf^s chantantes (singing coffee houses), 
caf^for refreshments, etc.; and with thousands of chairs, 
kept for cheap hire by the hour in which the tourist can sit 
when tired and see the procession of fashion and oddity roll 
by. Before leaving the Champs a glimpse should be caught 
of the Elys^ Napoleon, an old palace, once the Elys^e Bour- 
bon, at the north side where Napoleon signed his abdication, 
while the whole building has had an intimate connection with 
French history. 

Betum towards the centre of the city, if boarding there, 
as supposed, by the Column in the Place VendAme, a splen- 
didly spirally- wreathed pillar, erected by Napoleon in honor 
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of his victories^ and covered with emblematic figures of his 
campaigns^ as well as topped with a figure of the Emperor. 
The Madeleine is one of the handsomest churches in Paris or 
the world— pure Grecian, with surrounding of splendid 
columns and statues in niches outside ; and with elaborate 
architecture, marvelously rich altars and altar services, and 
some chefs d'muvres in painting and sculpture over altars and 
employed as altar-pieces. The Boulevards are very wide, tree- 
bordered streets, commencing at the Madeleine on the west, 
and running, with different names, across and around the 
principal portions of Paris, to the Place de la Bastille at the 
east. Palais Boyal, once a royal palace, as its name implies, 
and still retaining the galleries and immense and beautiful 
gardens of that occupation, within its extensive quadrangle 
is now the most extensive collection of shops and restaurants 
in the world. 

The Church of St. Boch is known as the place on the still- 
standing steps of which took place one of the bloodiest fights 
of the Bevolution (that of the 13th Ven d^miaire). The 
church has the distinction of giving the best music in Paris, 
of possessing much internal beauty and splendor, and of 
showing many fine pictures, among others a ^^St. Boch 
Preaching, '^ by Ary Scheffer, with the most wonderful of 
golden lights shed on it through the stained glass above. 
The Palace of Justice is a fine old building, with many 
historical reminiscences, and the Morgue is the celebrated 
dead house in which the bodies of people ^^ found drowned '' 
are exhibited for identification. 

Notre Dame is famous as one of the architectural glories 
of Paris and the world, with two immense square towers, 
wonderful architectural effects in the portals and whole 
elaborate front, and some of the finest Gothic arches in 
Europe in the vast interior. Notre Dame has, in addition, 
a weaJth of stained glass windows of rare size and excellence ; 
some splendid side chapels ; a magnificent high altar, at 
which Napoleon and Josephine were crowned. The Louvre 
was once a royal palace, but is now the most extensive 
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museum in the world, (with perhaps the exception of the 
British)^ adjoining the Palace of the Tuilleries on the east^ and 
of course reached on foot. Among its notable features, 
apart from the extent and beauty of the building itself, will 
be found the great picture gallery, filled with rare paintings, 
sculpture and curiosities, is said to be about ten miles, 
affording one of the costliest and most celebrated of collec- 
tions. Chief among these is the Grand Gallery, filled with 
works by the great painters of antiquity, scarcely a notable 
name unrepresented, and the whole rivaling the galleries of 
the Vatican at Rome and Escurial at Madrid. Not many 
visitors to Paris need to be told that Sunday is the liveliest 
day of the week, with everything opened to the gay; 
while the more serious can find service in all the churches 
and splendid choral services in the principal ones. 



CHAPTER III. 
Italian Sketches. 

While in Home I had many cordial invitations from some 
of the most distinguished Princes of the Church. The Rec- 
tor of the American College, Rev. Dr. Hostlot, invited me to 
dine with him, and gave me letters of introduction to several 
Cardinals, and also a letter to the Rector of the Irish College, 
Rev. Dr. Kirby. I received complimentary letters from Mc- 
Cay, Hooker & Co., American bankers, and met Bishop Mc- 
Quade, of Rochester, N. Y., in company with Father Curran, 
of St. Andrew's Church, New York, and several clergymen 
from Montreal, all esteemed acquaintances of mine. 

The highest honor I received during my sojourn in Rome 
was an invitation to visit the Vatican, Wuei^ His Holiness 
Pope Leo granted me an audience. (On a former visit to 
Rome I had the honor of an interview with Pope Pius IX.) 

I also attended one of King Humbert's levees, and had the 
pleasure of being presented to Her Imperial Highness, Queen 
Marguerette. 
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One of the attaches of the English Embassy^ a banker^ had 
considerable correspondence with me, and among my papers I 
find the following letter : 

A. McBean & Go. present their compliments to Dr. Francis Tom- 
blety, and beg leave to inform him that their London correspondent ha& 
advised the payment of his deposit receipt with the National Bank. 

RoMB, December 28, 1880. 

Nearly every step in that land of natural beauty and artis- 
tic and historic interest is more or less a pilgrimage. Borne i& 
on the little river Tiber, something less than twenty milea 
from its mouth, with the Seven Hills underlying it, the^ 
Papal residence within it, a population of about 200,000. Ifc 
has so vast and varied a history, from the time when Romulus,, 
its founder, was (or was not) suckled by a wolf, and that 
time, not long after, when its male population, very wife- 
hungry, carried off the Sabine women to fill that office — that 
the brain reels in the very attempt to grasp rather what it ha» 
seen. Once the pagan capital of the world, then the Chris- 
tian, the besieged and taken, the triumphant, the abhorred,, 
the idolized, the knelt-to by kings and defied by men with 
no power ; the city which has alternately enlightened and 
enslaved mankind, in letters, art and religion a marvel ; it is 
scarcely wonderful that pilgrims from all climes flock to it 
to-day as they have flocked for nearly two thousand years, and 
that it is reckoned the end and goal of European travel, thet 
same as Jerusalem is in the East. 

It has already been said that scarcely a foot of Italian soil 
is other than a pilgrimage; but the remark applies with 
tenfold force to Bome, where the traveler is surrounded by so 
many relics of antiquity and glories of art that each one 
almost takes away from the importance of the other. In no 
place in Europe, meanwhile, is intelligent guidance more 
necessary to a hurried traveler than at and around the Eternal 
City; a great advantage is the fact that the English and 
Americans have partially taken possession of Rome, as they 
have almost entirely taken possession of Paris. 



I 
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First among its curiosities, of course, comes St. Peter's, 
the largest church in the world, huilt on the site where once 
stood a temple of Jupiter. The first structure on the spot 
is said to have heen an oratory built within the first century, 
on the burial place of St. Peter, and the first church erection, 
one by Constantino the Great, of course, after his miraculous 
conversion. 

The present building was commenced under Pope Julius 
II., in the 16th century; but the wonderful dome is ascribed 
at a much later period to Michael Angelo. The immense 
colonnades which sweep round on either side from the piazza 
(enclosing a space of nearly eight hundred feet), were 
designed by Bernini, and the front is .credited to Carlo 
Mademo, who improved upon the plans of Michael Angelo, 
after a hot very rarie system of altering at whatever cost. 

Some faint idea may be formed of its immense size by a few 
figures, from which it appears that the fa9ad^ (or front) is 
379 feet long and 1481 high; that the full length of the interior 
is 613 feet (a little more than three blocks of a New York 
street); the length of the transepts (cross) 446|; the height 
of the naves, 152^; the interior diameter of the great dome 
which crowns it, 139, and the exterior, 195|^; the height from 
the pavement to the base of the lantern, 405, and to the top 
of the cross, 468. 

The curious calculation was made, some years ago, that a 
dozen churches of the size of New York Trinity could be 
set within it, the fronts and steeples grouped around in a 
close circle, and there would be abundant room, while the top 
of the cluster of spires would not reach within a hundred feet 
of the inside of the dome. 

The sensation created by the great church from without, is 
really indescribable, as it towers over the city on approach, at 
an incalculable distance ; but it is doubtful whether the im- 
pression, standing within under the mighty dome and in the 
midst of its splendors in ornamentations, wealth of bronze, 
colored marbles, altar decorations and monuments, is not even 
more overwhelming than the outer view. Those who ascend 
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the dome say that the view from the top is magnificent be- 
yond comparison. Rome, the Tiber, the Appian Way, the 
Campagno, the distant sea, all seeming at the very feet, and 
humanity in the street looking like so many little crawling 
insects. 

Of course the crowning charm of St. Peter^s is found in the 
religious services and the rare music, which forms so large a 
part of them. The best of these, however, are only attain- 
able at a few periods in the year, and most of them in the 
winter and early spring. The most noted of these are the 
Grand Masses on Christmas and New Year's Day, and the 
ceremonies which follow throughout the month and extend 
into February. 

The number of other churches in and about Rome is liter- 
ally legion. They cannot all be visited except by those who 
tarry long. 

The Vatican is the Capital of Rome and palace of the Popes 
lying to the right of St. Peter's and entered by the right 
colonnade of that edifice. The number of chambers in its 
three stories and adjoining buildings are variously estimated 
at 5,000 to 13,000 ; and the cluster certainly covers a space of 
some 1,200 feet in length by 1,000 feet in breadth. In the 
galleries of the Vatican are gathered the grandest works 
of art of a world. Raphael's greatest works are here in fresco 
and in oil, headed by his ^^ Transfiguration ;" besides many 
other masterpieces of other artists. But long before travers- 
ing and inspecting all these, the tourist will have turned to 
the special and mighty antiquities of Rome : To the walls, a 
part of them so very old, so many times destroyed and re- 
built, and with their odd old fortifications. Then would 
come the bridges, nearly all ancient. The Seven Hills, the 
Forum, the Capitol, the Tarpeiau Rock. Then to the 
Colisseum. This should be seen by daylight, and, if possible, 
by moonlight, beholding at once the remains of the mightiest 
structure ever raised by the hand of man, the Pyramids alone 
excepted~and the record of a historical cruelty unparalleled 
even in thought. The Colisseum is known to have been built 
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in honor of Titus, conqueror of Jerusalem, and tradition says 
that 60,000 captive Jews were engaged for ten years upon it, 
while at its inauguration, A. D. 71, 5,000 animals and 10,000 
of those less yaluable animals, captiyes, were slain. 

It is alleged to have given seats to 87,000 spectators ; and 
even that may be possible, when it is remembered that the 
circumference is 1,641 feet, and the height of the outer wall 
157, the whole covering six acres. There are a thousand other 
objects of interest in or about Eome, but when the tourist 
has seen these, and the gigantic Castle of St. Angelo (once 
Hadrian's Tomb) ; the Pantheon, in wonderful preservation, 
though built by Agrippa, about A. D. 30 or 40, as the monu- 
ment of old Eoman genius, but now doubly sacred as con- 
taining the tomb of Baphael ; the Arch of Titus and baths of 
the same emperor, with a few hundred ruined temples, etc., 
and driven out on the Appian way to Albano and its lake, 
viewing the interesting remains studding the whole Cam- 
pagno, and finally has visited a few of the sculptors' studios, 
he may be said to have ^^ done'' Bome quite as well as can be 
expected of the short trip traveler. 

Naples, on the bay of the same name, is now the largest city 
in Italy, with nearly a million inhabitants, and for a long 
time one of the most popular of resorts for tourists and 
invalids. 

The buildings of most interest are the Koyal Palace, some 
three hundred years old ; the Castle of St. Elmo, once very 
formidable and feared by the inhabitants, but now used for 
barracks ; the Musea Nazionale, with its great collection of 
antiquities from Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the Farnese 
collection from Rome, which are very remarkable; the 
Cathedral, dating from 1272 to 1420; the church of Santa 
Ohiara, the burying place of the Neapolitan Bourbons ; and 
San Domenico, considered the handsomest church in Naples. 
Very much of the interest of sojourn at Naples, however, will 
be found entirely removed from the city itself. The lovely 
bay of Naples is considered one of the finest, in every point 
of view, in the world. 

Mount Vesuvius, lying a few miles east and south of the 
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city, is in full view and easily reached. Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, the two buried by an eruption of the before-named 
volcano, in A. D. 79, if the history of the affair is to be 
credited. 

The theatre, really an '^ amphitheatre,^* is the only monu- 
ment enough dug out to be recognizable at Herculaneum ; 
but at Pompeii there are very many curiosities, enough to 
occupy hours of examination, among which, perhaps, the most 
interesting will be found the House of Diomed ; the Street of 
the Tombs, the City Gate, with the sentry-box where the 
soldier was found dead on duty, the City Walls, the Street of 
Abundance, Forum, Amphitheatre, etc. 

Genoa, the City of Palaces, is on the gulf of the same name. 
The most interesting palaces are the Palazzo Brignole Sale, 
with many fine pictures ; the Doria Tursi, with interesting 
reminders of Columbus (native of Genoa), the Doria and 
Balbi, both containing pictures ; the Ducale, once the resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Genoa, the Reale and Pallaveciui, also 
filled with fine pictures. 

Venice, on the Adriatic, once the mistress of the commerce 
and half the power of Europe, is one of the grandest sources 
of mediaeval history, and one of the oddest localities in 
geography, from the fact that its streets are canals, its 
conveyances are gondolas (boats), and there is not a horse 
within its bounds. 

Venice is literally crammed with objects of interest, princi- 
pally historical, but many artistic; and only the briefest of 
resumes can be made of the more interesting. First in 
importance comes the Piazza de San Marco (Place of St. 
Marc), an oblong square in the centre of the city, with colon- 
nades all around it. At the east end stands the Church of 
St. Marc, commenced in 977, finished in 1111. Near it 
stands the Clock Tower, with the Lion of St. Marc j^nd a 
statue of the Virgin, and on the opposite side of the square 
the Great Libreria (Library), and close beside that the Cam- 
panile (Bell Tower), dating back to 902. 

Between the Library and the landing place stand the two 
columns, of granite, so often seen in pictures, the one sur- 
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mounted by the Winged Lion of St. Marc and the other by a 
statue of St. Theodorus. 

Florence is on the river Amo, and in the midst of the 
beautiful valley to which the river gives name, the Val 
d^Amo. It is divided by the Arno, something after the 
fashion of London and Paris, and the communication is made 
by four handsome bridges within the city limits and two in 
the suburbs. There are walls entirely surrounding it — ancient, 
but rebuilt, with eight gates and two fortresses (Da Basso, 
north, and D^ Belvedere, south), breaking the line. One of 
the finest promenades on the globe, the quay called The 
Luing Amo, extends along the north bank of the river, 
the houses on the south side literally overhanging the 
water, and the whole city is so embowered in trees and 
so enchanting in every detail of the quietly picturesque, 
that the tourist will have little difficulty in agreeing with 
the dictum which assigns it the place of the handsomest 
city in Europe, 

Milan is a walled town of great antiquity. It has many 
beauties, but far beyond the rest in splendor stands the Duomo 
(Cathedral), commenced in 1387, and scarcely yet finished. 
It is built of white marble and is of immense size, with a 
central tower, spire, and a perfect "forest of pinnacles'' 
which gives it an indescribably light and airy effect in spite 
of its gigantic bulk. It ha8 some thousands of statues in 
its outside ornamentation, and is considered the finest specimen 
of Gothic in Italy and one of the grandest structures in the 
world. There are other very interesting buildings, but space 
will not allow further description. 

Lake Oomo, third of the Italian lakes in size, but by many 
thought the first in beauty, surrounded by bold hills and its 
shores dotted with luxurious villas and rich with olive groves 
and vineyards, while it is the Yery paradise of pleasure seekers 
in rowing and sailing. 

Nice, on the Gulf of Genoa, formerly belonging to Sardinia, 
but now to France, has some interesting antiquities, much 
beauty of location, and a peculiarly soft climate, making it a 
delightful sanitarium of invalids. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Beauties of Spain. 

Madrid is the capital of Spain, standing in the middle of a 
plain nearly twenty-five hundred feet above the level of the sea 
(boasting to be "the highest capital in Europe^'), with a 
population approaching half a million. The Royal Palace is 
an immense and imposing pile, built by Philip V., covering a 
space of 470 feet in each direction by one hundred feet in 
height, and is considered one of the handsomest royal resi- 
dences in the world. The interior is said to be rich in statues 
and marbles, and in the gorgeousness of the throne room. A 
fine statue of Philip IV. stands in the gardens adjoining. 

A bull-fight may be witnessed within almost any three days 
of stay in Madrid, in the Plaza of Toros, an amphitheatre in 
the outskirts, by any who are desirous of feasting themselves 
with a little extra brutality. 

Ghreece. 

Athens is the capital of Greece, and historically as well as 
artistically one of the most interesting cities on the globe. 
Its history is too well known, as connected with science, the 
arts and letters, to need even the briefest reference. Among 
the most notable of the great architectural remains which 
make Athens the wonder of the world, are the ruined Par- 
thenon, or Temple of Minerva; the Acropolis ; Mars Hill, 
where St. Paul preached to the " too superstitious '' men of 
Athens ; the Tower of the Winds; the Arc of Hadrian ; the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus, etc. No one sojourning any 
time at Athens should fail to visit the battle-field of Mara- 
thon, in the immediate neighborhood. 
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Turkey. 

Constantinople and the Obient. 

Constantinople, the capital of the Turkish Empire, with 
nearly or quite a million inhabitants, bears- the same relation 
to the East as that is borne by Rome to Western Europe. It 
was originally '^ Byzantium/' from its Greek founder, Byzas, 
but had little importance, until refounded by the Emperor 
Constantino, and made the capital of the Eastern Empire in 
the fourth century. It has filled quite as large a space in his- 
tory as even Eome ; has been fought over, around and about, 
nearly as much, even in comparison to time, as the City of 
Mexico; has been repeatedly besieged, and twice captured: once 
in 1204 by the Second Crusaders, and again in 1453 by the 
Turks, since which time it has been in Mohammedan posses- 
sion and supplied the Turkish capital. Constantinople is con- 
sidered to be one of the loveliest cities in situation on the 
globe, the Golden Horn forming a magnificent harbor, and 
the shaded suburbs making a fine background to the tall spires 
of the many mosques, which have replaced the Christian 
churches. 

Within, however, the city is dirty, ill-laid out and badly 
built. The old walls still exist, with seven of the original 
forty-three gates, and the suburbs of Pera, Galata and Top- 
hana have a certain beauty, even near, especially the two 
former, where most foreigners reside. 

The leading objects of interest are the bazaars where Ori- 
ental trade may be seen in all its oddity and shif tlessness. 

Smyrna, in Asiatic Turkey, is the most important commer- 
cial city in Asia Minor, where, for the first time, the Orient 
may be seen in its full glory. The city is squalid, the society 
and trading community mixed of all Eastern nations, and 
figs so plentiful that they become almost a ^^ drug in the 
markef 

Beirut, in Syria, a very old town of no particular present 
consequence, except as a port, though it has historical recol- 
lections as the Greek Berytus, is a noted seat of learning, and 
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has interest, also, in connection with the crasades. At Beirut 
horses and gaides will be procured across the Syrian plains to 
the mighty and magnificent ruins of Baalbec, by far the most 
ponderous among the most interesting of the early architec- 
tural remains of the East, dwarfing all others in the%eight 
of the single stones and the extent of labor (some of the wall 
stones measure each 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, 13 feet deep), 
thrown together in a limited space in the Temple of the Sun, 
that of Jupiter and the Circular Temple. 

Damascus is called the oldest city in the world, and was 
founded, according to tradition, by TJz, the grandson of Noah, 
some 4,000 or 4,500 years ago. It was, alternately, the Syrian 
capital of the Babylonians and the Persians, the Romans, the 
Saracens, and now the Turks. It is especially noted for its 
flat-roofed houses (for dormitory purposes), mean without 
but handsome within, for its beautiful gardens, for its bazaars, 
and as having for centuries produced the peculiarly tempered 
swords known as Damascus blades, as well as the artistic work 
in metal polishing, known as damascening. 

Jerusalem, the ^' Holy City,'* as Rome has been called the 
'^Eternal,'' is filled with places held ^^ holy ''by all Chris- 
tians. First among them is the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, on Mt. Calvary, covering the spot where the body 
of the Saviour was laid, as also (as alleged) that where 
he was crucified ; the Garden of Gethsemane, the Mount 
of Olives, the site of Solomon's Temple, and so many 
other spots and relics connected with sacred history, 
that a reminder of them would be only an insult. That 
task may well be left in detail to the guides, who will be found 
quite sufficiently garrulous in a dozen languages. Outside of 
and near the city will of course be visited the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, the town of Bethany, etc., and a more extended 
excursion occupying three days may be made to the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan, where it enters that remarkable lake. 

From Jerusalem to the coast the way will still be pursued 
with guides and horses. Jaffa, on the coast of Syria, has a 
bad harbor, difficult of landing in rough weather; and it has 
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no other special interest to travelers than the still remaining 
House of Simon the Tanner, where St. Peter had his vision. 

Alexandria, in Egypt, at the western mouth of the Nile, is 
the seaport and commercial city of that nation founded, as 
the name implies, by Alexander the Great, and splendidly 
flituated between the mouth and Lake Mareotis, while a 
canal connects it with the Bosetta mouth of the river. 

It has two ports, the old harbor on the west, and the new 
on the east, and owes its principal modern importance to the 
iact of being the landing place of all the many great lines of 
steamers on the route to India, and to and from the different 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

Of course it has a world of antique history, as the name of 
its founder recalls, as also the fact that it possessed the cele- 
brated Alexandrian Library, burned by an ignorant tyrant. 
It has few curiosities, but some of the highest interest, includ- 
ing the celebrated Pompey's Pillar, at the south side, near the 
walls erected in honor of the Emperor Diocletian A. D. 
^96, the Pacha's Palace, Catacombs, etc. A very mixed 
society will be found at Alexandria, but scarcely more oriental 
than at Marseilles, and the city may be said to be more than 
half European. 

Cairo is the chief city and capital of Egypt, with nearly 
half a million of inhabitants, and all oriental characteristics 
exaggerated, no place on earth showing a greater variety in the 
costumes of the people, and none more oddity in narrow and 
dirty streets, odd mosques, baazars and everything ultra- 
Mussulumanish. 

One of the first visits at Cairo should be paid to the cita- 
del to catch the magnificent view ef the Nile, the Pyramids, 
the four hundred mosques of the city, the distant desert, etc. 
Some of the splendid mosques might be visited, especially the 
new one of Mehemet All, the old one of Tayl6on, Sultan 
Hassan, Sultan Kal6on ; some of the palaces, among others 
those of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha and Joseph's Well, 
supposed to have been hewn in the rock under direction of 
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the son of Jacob when ruling Egypt. There are very fine 
gardens surrounding the walls. 

The most indispensable of excursions from Cairo is that to 
the Pyramids, about twelve miles either way — ^made on don- 
key back with guides. 

Too much observation and admiration cannot well be be- 
stowed upon the master pile of Cheops, with its two lesser 
companions and six very much smaller. Near the Pyramids 
is the wonderful Sphinx, and not far distant, on the Nile bank, 
are the few scattered ruins that remain of the once mighty 
city of Memphis. 

Malta, the celebrated Mediterranean island of Great Brit- 
ain, lying about fifty miles southward of Sicily, has a most 
interesting history, especially in connection with the knights 
of St. John, who so long held it against the Turks. Its port, 
Valetta, has a fine harbor ; is splendidly fortified, and shows 
many remains of the old war-like times; while in the Palace of 
the Grand Master may be found a splendid collection of. old 
arms and trophies. The armory has fine pictures by Maltese 
painters, and these and the Church of St. John, the Grotto 
of St. Paul, the catacomb of St. Paul, about fill the comple- 
ment of the sights of the city. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Germany and Belgium. 

All that is either possible or needful is merely to name 
the principal places of interest. Baden-Baden, formerly 
noted as the chief gambling resoii; of Europe, is most beauti- 
fully located in a valley at the foot of the Black Forest. It 
has a music pavilion where some of the finest bands in Ger- 
many play. It has springs which are much sought after for 
their medicinal properties. From Baden-Baden the first 
place of importance is Heidelberg, still in Baden, on the south 
bank of the Neckar, a confluent of the Rhine. This is con- 
sidered one of the handsomest towns in Germany. The prin- 
cipal curiosities in the town are the University; the Castle, 
half ruined ; the Church of the Holy Ghost, which has the 
odd peculiarity of being partitioned in the centre, so that 
Catholics and Protestants can hold service at the same time. 
From Heidelberg, passing through fine Ehenish scenery, vine- 
yards, etc., we reach Frankfort-on-the-Main, lying, as its 
name indicates, on the river Main, another confluent of 
the Ehine. This city is one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting of Germany, alike for its fine old buildings, its rich 
historical associations, and its having been for so many cen- 
turies one of the great moneyed centres of Europe. 

The first object of interest is the Cathedral, with unfinished 
tower, dating back to the thirteenth century; some fine monu- 
ments, especially those of Emperors Gunther and Rudolph, 
will be found here. 

The Sate Museum and Academy of Painting show many 
fine works of art. 

The house and statue of Goethe, who was born here, are 
seen, and it is in this city the Rothschild family had their 
beginning. Their house is still there shown. 

The river Rhine calls for some attention. Nearly all of 
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this river, from Mayence to Cologne, is hilly and rocky-banked, 
something like the Hudson in its wilder passes, picturesque 
in effect, with cities, towns and castles dotting its banks. 

'* Where foams and flows the glorious Rhine, 

Many a ruin wan and gray. 
Overlooks the cornfield and the vine, 

Majestic in its dark decay. 
Among their dim clouds, long ago, 
They mocked the battles that raged below." 

The next especially interesting city is that of Cologne, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, containing some 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, and lying along the riyer course in a crescent, bending 
outward. It is very old, very picturesque in its old houses 
and river frontage ; very dirty and very celebrated as having 
given name to the Cologne water, not one millionth part of 
which ever saw it. 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia, is one of the largest, hand- 
somest, and now one of the most powerful, of all the capitals 
of Europe. It contains nearly a million inhabitants ; is some 
twelve miles in circumference ; holds in garrison from 20,000 
to 50,000 soldiers, supplies one street, '^ Unter den Linden, *' 
lined with palaces, and almost matchless in fragrant shade. 
It has many handsome monuments, among which the colossal 
equestrian one of Frederick the Great stands without a superior 
in Europe ; also a museum especially rich in works of art, 
ranking perhaps second in Europe. It furnishes a world of 
other attractions, in its Royal Palace, Opera House, Arsenal 
and splendid walks and drives. 

Hamburg, on the Elbe, is one of the leading free cities of 
Germany, with a world of industry and manufactures, and a 
heavy shipping trade ; while the city has a perfect cirfcum- 
vallation of gardens and is tasteful and handsome. Its most 
attractive buildings are the Exchange and the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Michael, the latter with a tower of 460 feet, 
and one of the finest organs in Germany. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, is beautifully situated on 
rising ground beside the river Seine, a southern branch of 
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the Scheldt — considered one of the best shaded cities and 
handsomest residences in Europe. It has many attractions, in 
the Palace and Park of the King of Belgium ; the Parliament 
Houses ; the Hotel de Ville, very old and fine, with an 
enormous pyramidal town nearly four hundred feet in height ; 
the Old Palace, with its great variety of Eubens' and other 
pictures. The fine old churches, St. Gudule, La Chapelle, 
Bon Secours, etc. There are some excellent characteristic 
fountains, great carpet and lace manufactories, etc. 

The battle-field of Waterloo is about twelve miles from the 
city, where the destiny of Europe is believed to have been 
decided in the final defeat of Napoleon by Wellington and 
Blucher on the memorable 18th day of June, 1815. 

Antwerp, on the river Scheldt, is about half the size of 
Brussels, and second town of Belgium in importance — 
formerly the first. It has some shipping and foreign trade 
and many buildings of great cost and beauty. Its chief attrac- 
tions are to be found in the immense cathedral, of magnificent 
architecture. One of its two towers is among the highest and 
most delicately furnished in the world. Interest will be 
taken in the iron canopy, at the foot of the Cathedral tower, 
the work of Qu^ntui Matsys, the blacksmith painter; in 
Eubens' "Descent from the Cross '* (his greatest work), 
found within the Cathedral, with other noted works by the 
same master. In the museum are the finest collections of 
pictures in Europe — especially rich in works of Eubens, 
Vandyke and other Flemish artists. The churches of 
St. Augustine, St. Paul, St. Anthony, etc., and the house 
where Rubens lived and died, will repay a visit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Switzerland and Bavaria. 

Geneva is charmingly situated on the southwestern point of 
Lake Geneva. The views from it are perhaps unequaled by 
those from any other city on the globe. The Lake, spreading 
away far to the north and east, the dark range of the Jura, 
and Mt. Blanc, and the snow range always visible in fine 
weather. Thence on, passing through Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland, lying on the river Aar ; then to Luzerne, capital 
of the canton of the same name. Luzerne has also the charm 
of vieing with Geneva in loveliness of location. The Ehigi 
is especially ascended to see the sunrise, which demands get- 
ting up at call and some shivering, but presents one of the 
noblest mountain top sunrise views on the globe, embracing 
all Switzerland and seemingly half the rest of the world. 
This mountain is reached from Kussnacht on the north, 
alleged to be the scene of William TelFs exploit with the 
apple, and where some memorials of the hero exist. 

Munich, capital of the Kingdom of Bavaria, lying on the 
river Aar, and challenging all the other capitals of Europe 
for beauty, especially since the thousand costly improvements 
made by the late King Louis I., friend of Lola Montez, who 
literally reigned here for a short period. It is almost equally 
matchless in buildings, public grounds, and disputes with 
Paris, Rome and Madrid the palm as a repository of art. The 
leading attractions are found in the Residenz, or Royal Palace, 
a part very old and a second part new and yet more elegant, 
with courts, fountains, statuary and antiquities, magnificent 
halls, etc. From Munich one may go to Augsburg, a pleasant 
town on the river Lech, with many historical recollections. 
The Bishop's Palace still stands, in which the noted Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith was framed, and where Luther held 
his interview with the Cardinal Gaeta, before proceeding to 
the reformation extremities. 
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Dresden is the capital of Saxony, on the river Elbe, with 
an old and a new town, something like Edinburgh, on two 
sides of the river, and a splendid bridge of 1,400 feet in length 
connecting. 

Dresden in so complete in situation, shade, walks and laying 
out as to hold the name of the '' Northern Florence ;'' and 
it is considered by many the equal of any other capital in 
Europe, while in works of art, and especially in antique 
jewelery and fine sculptures, it is certainly unequaled. 



VAEIOUS WINTER EBSORTS. 



The Trip to Cuba and Mexico — Havana, Vera Cruz 
AND Mexico — Accommodations and Expenses. 

I can give, briefly, the result of six or seven years' experi- 
ence in Winter resting places, and at the same time answer 
some scores of inquiring letters without the aid of postage 
stamps. Many places in the high lands of Korth Carolina 
and Georgia find favor with many invalids, but I shall con- 
fine myself to Mexico, Cuba, New Orleans, Florida, Bermuda, 
Nassau and the Carribean Islands. 

The first two of these go naturally together, because in 
traveling from New York to Mexico by water the steamer 
touches at Havana and gives through passengers time enough 
to see something of the city. There was no railroad from 
New York to the city of Mexico when I went there, and the 
only way of reaching the Mexican capital was by steamer to 
Vera Cruz, and thence by rail up the mountains. The sea 
voyage is such a delightful one I can hardly imagine how the 
rail trip can be equally pleasant. The steamer, to avoid the 
northerly currents of the Gulf Stream, keeps well in along 
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the Florida coast — so near that without the aid of a glascr 
buildings, trees, and even people on the shore can be seen 
very plainly. On the fourth day Havana is reached, and the 
untraveled visitor there finds himself in an entirely new world. 
From the deck of the ship he sees rows of big pink and yellow 
and blue buildings ; the harbor is full of war ships and 
merchantmen; the big Morro Castle overshadows the entrance; 
even the bells have a different sound from what we are accus- 
tomed to. Everything there, of course, is done in Spanish, 
though there are English interpreters in most of the hotels. 
A passport is indispensable for Cuba, except for passengers 
who merely go ashore while their vessel is in port; they do not 
ordinarily need one, though even then it is safer to be provided. 
The best hotels in Havana are very good and very expensive. 
The Telegraf 0, the Pasaje, Inglaterre and San Carlos were the 
leading ones when I was last there, but that was several years 
ago, and there have been a number of changes since then. 
Havana, I think, is the liveliest city of its size on this side of 
the world, even livelier than New York, considering the dif • 
ference in population. You can get anything there you want, 
and pay well for it. Of course the male visitor expects to 
buy the best kind of a Havana cigar for 2 or 3 cents as soon 
as he lands, and of course he can^t do it. You can buy as vile 
a cigar for 20 cents in a Havana hotel as you can anywhere. 
In some of the tobacco shops in the neighborhood of the 
Paseo good cigars can be bought at reasonable prices. The 
visitor soon picks up Spanish enough to get along with— for 
Spanish is the easiest of all languages to learn — and the Cubans 
are polite to strangers, and help them to find what they want. 
Curious little coaches, with oil paintings all over the outside 
and drawn by puny but willing horses, carry passengers nearly 
anywhere in the city for 20 cents— so cheap a fare that stran- 
gers soon invest four or five dollars a day in them, if they 
travel about much. The weather is warm and pleasant in 
midwinter, and never as hot as many of our midsummer days. 
Though the climate is one of perpetual Summer, there is 
none of the enervating heat that is found nearer the equator. 
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Still, it is well for strangers from the North to avoid the sun 
in the middle of the day and follow the native custom of do- 
ing their running about in the cool hours of morning and 
evening. The visitor sees many new and strange varieties of 
fruit in the markets and on stands, and of these he should 
eat sparingly, especially at first, remembering that Havana is 
a feverish place at best, and that even at home, with the same 
sudden change from winter to midsummer, some care would 
have to be exercised. I do not consider that there is any 
more danger to a visitor from yellow fever in Havana in win- 
ter than there is from a stroke of lightning in New York* 
But there are low, seldom fatal, but always weakening and 
troublesome, fevers in all these hot countries against which 
strangers must guard. However, I have spent a good deal of 
time in Cuba, as well as in other and far unhealthier hot 
countries, without taking any more precautions than 
I would take at home, and without ever having a touch of 
any sort of fever. There are other places in Cuba that 
are worth seeing. Matanzas is only a short ride by 
rail from Havana, and so is the famous valley of 
the Yumuri. Santiago de Cuba and Cienfuegos, the prin- 
cipal cities on the south side of the island, are both large 
towns. The ride by rail across the island in American cars^ 
but by no means at American express speed, takes about VZ 
hours. The fare I think, is $14, baggage extra. San- 
tiago, being much older, is more of a sight than Cienfuegos^ 
but both are interesting places, and have hotels that, although 
small, are comfortable. No one, of course, should go to 
Cuba without visiting one of the great sugar plantations. 
They tell you in other parts of the West Indies about their 
^^ vast " sugar estates, but they are all babies compared with 
the Cuban plantations ; and the sugar estates in Louisiana 
are no more than little gardens by the side of them. It is 
well to take letters of introduction to some estate ; but even 
without these, an American is hospitably treated. It is only 
out in the country, too, that a visitor can enjoy a volante 
ride— for these old-fashioned vehicles have almost disap- 
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peared from the cities. It is hard to dispose of greenbacks in 
Cuba, outside of Havana ; but the steamship agents will gen- 
erally exchange them at par for Spanish coin. 

After leaving Havana the steamer runs into the Gulf of 
Mexico, keeping close to the south shore. Brief stops are 
made at Progreso, Tobasco, and Frontera, but the water is 
very shallow and there are no harbors, so the steamer anchors 
several miles out, and the only communication with the 
shore is by little open lighters— except at Tobasco, where 
there is a small and frail steamboat. Sometimes when the sea 
is rough the steamer has to lie off some of these ports for 
several days before she can deliver her mails, and then there 
is generally a chance to spend a day ashore. Progreso is the 
seaport of the city of Merida, the principal town of Yucatan, 
and a place that offers more oddities to the visitor, perhaps, 
in the way of costume, architecture, and customs, than most 
places. The men have a comical habit of going barefooted 
and at the same time wearing black stovepipe hats, while 
they roll their linen trousers up as high as they can get 
them, and leave the lower ends of their shirts flying in the 
breeze. At all these ports bum-boatmen offer handsome tor- 
toise-shell work for sale at about double New York prices. 
Generally about the twelfth day after leaving New York, 
sometimes not until the fourteenth. Vera Cruz is 
reached. When the vessel is within 60 or 80 miles 
of land, the beautiful peak of Orizaba is generally to 
be seen. This is said to be one of the highest isolated moun- 
tain peaks in the world, rising right up from the sea level to 
a height of about 18,000 feet. The summit is of course con- 
stantly covered with snow, and the city of Orizaba is half way 
up its side, although in reaching it by the railroad the city 
seems to be at some distance froih the mountain. Old sailors 
say that Vera Cruz is the hottest place in the world, but I 
know of some places on the South American coast beside 
which Vera Cruz is an Arctic village. However, it is hot 
enough for comfort and as unhealthy as it is hot. The yellow 
fever hospital is rarely without inhabitants, for the city lies 
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low, and is dirty and ill kept. But it is an interesting old 
place, worth spending a day or two in. There are two hotels, 
the Vera Cnizano and the Dilijencia. I think the latter 
must be the better, for I have always stayed at the other, and 
hardly anything could be worse. There are theatres in Vera 
Cruz, and all sorts of amusements in the range between a 
fandango and a bull fight. Sunday is the liveliest day, when 
everybody is in the streets, except the people who are at a 
matinee, or a bull fight, or preparing for a ball in the evening. 
Strangers usually find the Custom House the most interesting 
part of the city, for the oflBcers are very careful about admit- 
ting anything that ought to pay duty. But they are polite 
about it, and visitors rarely have much trouble. The train for 
Mexico leaves at nine in the evening, and reaches the capital 
in time for breakfast next morning; but it is much more com- 
fortable to take a morning train, and go as far as Orizaba, 
which is reached the same afternoon, and spend the night 
there, continuing the journey next morning, for the scenery 
on this railroad is worth looking at. There is nothing else on 
this continent that I have seen to compare with it. Indeed, 
there are only three or four places that I have seen that I 
should take much trouble to look at again for the beauty of 
the scenery. Some of the views from this Mexican railway 
are best of all; then there are the beautiful views from the 
citadel at Quebec, looking down the St. Lawrence River ; 
froni the Catskill Mountain House, and some of the scenes 
among the Caribbean Islands. The Mexican Eailway rises 
over 8,000 feet in less than 100 miles, and in many places 
there are charming valleys lying almost at your feet, stretching 
out over many miles, sometimes with half a dozen large towns 
and cities in them, and each town with its white church spires 
and domes, and tall mountain peaks for a background. It is, 
however, a hard ride from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. 
The road is operated by an English company, and the cars 
are of the English pattern, divided into first, second, and 
third classes. The first class fare is $16 ; second, $12, and 
third, $8; 50 pounds of baggage allowed. The traveler leaves 
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Vera Cruz feeling as if he were in a Turkish bath, and by 
early morning, when well up the mountain, feels the need of 
two or three blankets. By the time he reaches the Buena 
Vista Station, in the capital, he is warm again. 

The city of Mexico is so entirely different from anything 
we are accustomed to in this country that most visitors are 
pleased with it at least for the novelty. It has something over 
200,000 inhabitants and a good many of the comforts of 
civilization. There are street cars, for instance, and plenty 
of carriages, and several theatres, and a number of very good 
hotels. Some of the hotels, I believe, are now conducted on 
the American plan, but when I was there they were little 
more than lodging houses, letting rooms and allowing their 
guests to browse around the restaurants for their food. Some 
of them had restaurants in the same building, but under 
separate management. The Iturbide Hotel and the Hotel 
Gillow are, or were, among the best. The Iturbide was for- 
merly the palace of the Emperor Iturbide, and is four or five 
stories high, built around three large stone-paved courtyards. 
Mexico^s streets are all laid out at right angles, like Phila- 
delphia streets, but it is nevertheless a very hard place to 
find anything in. This is largely because each block in a 
street has a different name, just as if Broadway had 100 
separate names between the Battery and One Hundredth 
street. I had an acquaintance living in the Calle Estampa de 
Jesus Maria, and it took me half a day to find him once, be- 
cause 1 forgot to tell the coachman about the "Estampa,'' 
and he took me to the plain "Calle de Jesus Maria,'' 
which was an entirely different street, and I found 
myself in a nest of half-breeds. One of the great 
curiosities of the city is the cathedral, which stands 
on the site of the old Aztec temple, and is built in part 
of the same materials. It is by far the largest church edifice 
on this continent, and is only a few feet smaller than St. 
Peter's, in Rome. It is one of the few churches in Mexico 
that have escaped robbery at the hands of the Government, 
and is literally packed with gold and silver and precious 
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stone. The persons in charge will exhibit these treasures for 
a small consideration. Chapultepec is another point of in- 
terest. This old castle, standing on the summit of a tall hill 
of porphyry, has recently been put in good repair, but it still 
bears many marks of the brief reign of Maximilian. Just 
across the road from the iron entrance gate, in the cool shade 
of an immense tree, is a little ^^ pulque " stand, which I shall 
always remember as the spot where I took my first taste of the 
great Mexican beverage, pulque. This refreshing liquor looks 
like skimmed milk and smells like spoiled eggs. It is im- 
possible to tell how it tastes, for the smell entirely drowns the 
taste. It is the fermented juice of the aloe plant, and is a 
little stronger than beer. Great tracts of land are given up 
to raising the plant near the capital, and large quantities of 
the juice are sent into the city every morning in long trains of 
box cars. But if you ever see one of these trains coming you 
will mistake it for a trainload of dressed pigs ; for instead of 
barrels the Mexicans do the juice up in dressed pig skins, with 
all the apertures tied up, and these filled skins are piled up as 
high as the cars can hold. The Government pawnshop is a 
curiosity in its way, and so are the Government buildings and 
the national palace, in which Mexican squalor and French 
luxury are queerly mixed. There are few things better worth 
seeing than the cathedral of Guadalupe, with its holy well, 
its countless pictures of miracles said to have been performed, 
and its staff of Irish priests. The theatres are all old and un- 
comfortable, only one of them lighted with gas, and 
all with brick fioors and rough wooden fittings. There 
is nothing more dreary than to sit out a poor play 
in a language you don't understand. Beggars are everywhere 
in the streets, and they follow their victims with a persistency 
that wonld throw them into the hands of the police in any 
other country. When in walking through the street you feel 
a smart tap on the shoulder, you may know, without turning 
around, that it is a beggar. And you may as well give him 
something at once, for if you do not he will continue to follow 
you,and in the next block or so will give you another friendly tap 
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on the shoulder. There are no newsboys, but instead an army 
of lottery ticket vendors, old and young, crying out the value 
of the great prizes to be distributed. Everybody buys lottery 
tickets. Generally a whole one costs only half a dollar, and 
an eighth can be bought for 6 cents. I believe they some- 
times draw small prizes. In plain sight from the city, look- 
ing not more than five or six miles away, but being in reality 
fifty or sixty, are the twin volcanoes, Popocatapetl and Ixta- 
cihuatl. Those two names should be read over frequently, 
and slowly, to acquire the proper pronunciation. Popocata- 
petl is commonly said to be the highest mountain in America, 
the summit being something over 18,000 feet above the sea 
level. The lakes are worth seeing, the canals, and the great 
stone acqueducts, raised on arches, which bring good water for 
many miles from the mountains into the city. 

The climate of the city of Mexico is a very strange, but not 
unpleasant one. The thermometer rarely if ever goes below 
the freezing point, even in midwinter. But there is a great 
difference between day and night. Midday is hot, midnight 
is cold, and morning and evening are bracing and pleasant. 
This requires frequent changes of clothing— the thinnest 
possible clothes for noon and thick woolens for mid- 
night. The altitude is so great, nearly 9,000 feet 
above the sea level, that the air is very rare, and stran- 
gers often find themselves resting to ^' catch their 
breath ^' at the head of a short flight of stairs. There are 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables the year round, and the 
meats and the unsalted butter are excellent. This butter, 
white as lard, but firm and sweet, is made fresh every morn- 
ing. The bread is good beyond all description. You buy a 
loaf of better bread in the humblest bakeshop in the city of 
New Mexico than you can in the most expensive place in New 
York. That sounds extravagant, but it is true. And the 
snails ? Well, you can't buy such fat, juicy snails in all New 
York. But the oysters ? Little slimy, tasteless things that 
they get somewhere around Vera Cruz, unless there happens 
to be a storm ; then the supply ceases. There is ice, brought 
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from the summit of Popocatapetl — and brought all that dis- 
tance on donkeys^ backs. The candied fruits may well be 
named among the curiosities. The are peddled everywhere 
about the streets, as well made and as palatable as those we 
buy at fabulous prices at the French confectioner^s. In 
Mexico you can buy a handful of them for a penny. This 
Mexican trip cannot be done comfortably by water in less 
than two months. Three months are better yet, allowing one 
full month for the voyage out and back. The steamers run 
once in two weeks, and the excursion fare to Vera Cruz is, I 
believe, $150 — this may have been changed recently. The 
entire trip need not cost more than $300 for one person. And 
I venture to say that anybody who can at all afford the time 
and the money will not come home disappointed. Green- 
backs can be exchanged in Vera Cruz or Mexico at the rate 
of about $1.20 in Mexican silver for one dollar in American 
paper. 

I set out to write some little description of all the places I 
mentioned at the beginning. But here I am at what should 
be the stopping place, with only Cuba and Mexico taken care 
of, and both of them, as I thought, cut very short. 

But there is one place upon which I should like to say a 
few words about, viz. that of the Yosemite. 

THE YOSEMITE. 

That Valley of the Yosemite is eight miles long and a 
half mile wide and three thousand feet deep. It seems as if 
it had been the meaning of Omnipotence to crowd into as 
small a place as possible some of the most stupendous scenery 
of the world. Some of the cliffs you do not stop to measure 
by feet, for they are literally a mile high. If Jehovah has a 
throne on earth these are its white pillars. 

No pause for the eye, no stopping place for the mind. 
Mountains hurled on mountains. Mountains in the wake of 
mountains. Mountains flanked by mountains. Mountains 
split. Mountains ground. Mountains fallen. Mountains 
triumphant. As though Mont Blanc and the Adirondacks 
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and Mount Washington were here uttering themselves in one 
magnificent chorus of rock and precipice and waterfall. 

Yonder is Yosemite Falls, dropping 2,634 feet, sixteen 
times greater descent than that of Niagara. These waters 
dashed to death on the rocks, so that the white spirit of the 
slain waters ascending in a robe of mist seeks the heaven. 
Yonder is Nevada Falls, plunging 700 feet, the water in ar- 
rows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the water in 
amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down 
the rocks enough jewels to array all the earth in beauty, and 
rushes on until it drops into a very hell of waters, the smoke 
of their torment ascending forever and ever. 

BUT THE YELLOWSTONE ! 

But the most wonderful part of this American continent 
is the Yellowstone Park. After all poetry has exhausted it- 
self and all the Morans and Bierstadts and the other enchant- 
ing artists have completed their canvas, there will be other 
revelations to make and other stories of its beauty and wrath, 
splendor and agony to be recited. Yellowstone Park is a 
geologist^s paradise. 

In some portions of it there seems to be the anarchy of 
the elements. Fire and water, and the vapor born of that 
marriage terrific. Geyser cones or hills of crystal that have 
been over five thousand years growing. In places the earth, 
throbbing, sobbing, groaning, quaking with aqueous pa- 
roxysm. 

At the expiration of every sixty-five minutes one of the 
geysers tossing its boiling water 185 feet in the air and then 
descending into swinging rainbows. Caverns of pictured 
walls large enough fcr the sepulchre of the human race. For- 
mations of stone in shape and color of calla lily, of heliotrope, 
of rose, of cowslip, of sunfiower and of gladiola. Sulphur and 
arsenic and oxide of iron, with their delicate pencils, turning 
the hills into a Luxemburg or a Vatican picture gallery. The 
so-called Thanatopsis Geyser, exquisite as the Bryant poem it 
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was named after, and the so-called Evangeline Geyser, lovely 
as the Longfellow heroine it commemorates. The so-called 
Pulpit Terrace, from its white elevation preaching mightier 
sermons of God than human lips ever uttered. The so-called 
Bethesda Geyser, by the warmth of which invalids have al- 
ready been cured, the Angel of Health continually stirring 
the waters. Enraged (miters, with heat at 500 degrees, only 
a little below the surface. 

In some places waters as innocent and smiling as a child 
making a first attempt to walk from its mother^s lap, and not 
far off as foaming and frenzied asxd ungovemaable as maniac 
in murderous struggle with hia keepers. 

THE GBAND €ANY0N. 

But after you have wandered «long the geyserite enchant- 
ment for days and begin to feel that there can be nothing 
more of interest to see, you suddenly come upon the perora- 
tion of all majesty and grandeur, the Grand Canyon. It is 
here that it seems to me — and I speak it with reverence — 
Jehovah seems to have surpassed Himself. It seems a great 
gulch let down into tho eternities. 

Here, hung up and let down and spread abroad, are all 
the colors of land and sea and sky. Upholstering of the Lord 
God Almighty. Best work of the Architect of Worlds. 
Sculpturing by the Infinite. Masonry by an Omnipotent 
trowel. Yellow! You never saw yellow unless you saw it 
there. Bed ! You never saw red unless you saw it there. 
Violet! You never saw violet unless you saw it there. 
Triumphant banners of color. In a cathedral of basalt, sun- 
rise and sunset married by the setting of rainbow ring. 

Gothic arches, Corinthian capitals and Egyptian basilicas 
built before human architecture was born. Huge fortifica- 
tions of granite constructed before war forged its first cannon. 
Gibraltars and Sebastopols that never can be taken. Al ham- 
bras where kings of strength and queens of beauty reigned 
long before the first earthly crown was impearled. Thrones 
on which no one but the King of Heaven and Earth ever sat. 
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Font of waters at which the lesser hills are baptized^ while the 
giant cliffs stand round as sponsors. 

▲ CABKAGB OF COLORS. 

Hanging over one of the cliffs I looked off until I could 
not get my breath, then retreating to a less exposed place I 
looked down again. Down there is a pillar of rock that in 
certain conditions of the atmosphere looks like a pillar of 
blood. Yonder are fifty feet of emerald on a base of five hun- 
dred feet of opal. Wall of chalk resting on pedestals of beryl. 
Turrets of light tumbling on floors of darkness. The brown 
brightening into golden. Snow of crystal melting into fire 
of carbuncle. Flaming red cooling into russet. Cold blue 
warming into saffron. Dull gray kindling into solferino. 
Morning twilight flashing midnight shadows. Auroras 
crouching among rocks. 

See all this carnage of color up and down the cliffs ; it 
must have been the battlefield of the war of the elements. 
Here are all the colors of the wall of heaven, neither the 
sapphire nor the chrysolite, nor the topaz, nor the jacinth, 
nor the amethyst, nor the jasper, nor the twelve gates of 
twelve pearls wanting. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON TWO LEADING DISEASES, 

VIZ. 

PARALYSIS AND BRIGHTS DISEASE. 



During my time I have treated various diseases success- 
fully, but of all those maladies to which humanity is subject, 
those of Paralysis and Bright^s disease seem to be most 
prevalent and dangerous. A word or two respecting them 
may not, therefore, be out of place. 

PAEALYSIS. 

As regards paralysis, whatever the determining cause, the 
gouty diathesis is generally a first condition. In one-third 
of my cases I have in fact found no other cause. Where I did 
not discover rheumatism in those patients I found related 
-evils -chronic bronchitis, migraine and eczema. In those 
subjects cerebral congestion occurred, which eventually led to 
general paralysis, and this disease was developed as the other 
manifestations of the diathesis seemed to be on the mend. I 
have also observed a perfect alternation between the cerebral 
perturbation and a cutaneous affection. I am aware that the 
gouty diathesis is difficult to define, but I do know that this 
condition stands in the first place among inherited evils, and 
that it is the substance of many manifestations. There is an 
anthritico-nervous cycle in which are included migraine, epi- 
lepsy, gout, hysteria, diabetes, rheumatism, etc., persons sub- 
ject to which are usually dyspeptic. They have dilations of the 
stomach, functional troubles of the intestines and overworked 
livers. They do not digest well and nutrition is imperfect, 
the secretory functions of the liver are not well performed, 
^nd there is a passage of poisonous substances into the cur- 
rent of the circulation, all of which ends in a crippled nervous 
system and brain. 
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BRIGHT'S DISEASE. 



Its Natttbb, Causes and Cube — Not as Fatal as com- 
monly Supposed. 

The prevalence and fatalilj of the malady known as 
'^Bright^s disease/^ together with the fact that so little is 
generally known concerning it, induced a reporter of a prom- 
inent Boston journal to inquire of Dr. Tumblety, who has 
treated successfully many cases of *' Bright's disease/' as to 
the latest scientific information on the subject The follow- 
ing interview was the result : 

*^ Is there anything new in the field of science regarding 
Bright's disease.?* " 

** Assuredly, and perhaps in regard to no other malady has 
greater progress been made. The investigations of Cornil 
and Rauvier in Prance, of Bartels in Germany, of Millard 
in America, as well as those of many others in various coun- 
tries, have materially added to our knowledge of it within the 
last five years. The original ideas of Bright (whose name the 
disease bears) have been greatly modified. Its causes and 
nature are better understood, and its treatment has become 
more successful.^' 

** What are its causes ? '' 

'^The cause of all chronic diseases are so numerous and so 
interwoven that it is difficult to specify any which can be 
regarded as special and distinct. The more common occur- 
rence, however, of this among those who indulge in alcoholic 
drinks makes it clear that that habit is a prominent cause of 
the disease. But many others doubtless exist. The disease 
is insidious, because it produces no pain. The kidneys are 
almost destitute of sensitive nerves. No other organ or tissue 
in the body can be inflamed and not give pain or distress, or 
uneasiness. But the kidneys may be and often are. Even 
when acutely and severely inflamed the only sensation experi- 
enced is frequently dull weight or aching in the loins. 
A^id vears of chronic inflammation may pass without an hour 
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of uneasiness eren in that region to warn the patient of 
impending danger. Doubtless these organs were thus framed 
because of their peculiar functions. Their labor is more 
varied and extreme than that of any other organ. They form 
the sewer of the system. Through them the debris of the 
organism is mostly excreted. By them drugs and poisons are 
largely ejected. When the liver is torpid they have to excrete 
bile. A sudden check of perspiration gives them increased 
labor. All forms of alcoholic beverages stimulate their activ- 
ity to the utmost. In short, considering the variety and 
irregularity of the work put upon them, the real wonder is 
that they ai*e not more frequently diseased. Such would be 
the case, undoubtedly, were they as sensitive as other orgima.^ 

'^Exactly what is Bright's disease ?'' 

" All forms of chronic inflammation of the kidneys are in- 
cluded under this common designation. Acute inflammation 
is termed nephritis. '* 

*' But, if this disease is so hidden in its origin and so pain- 
ful in its course, how can one know whether or not he is 'its 
victim ?'' 

" There is absolutely no way of detecting its presence or 
absence, except by careful and expert microscopic analysis. 
Careful examination was once supposed to be sufiScient, and 
it is still so considered by those who have not kept step with 
science in this field. Ordinarily a specimen is boiled or nitric 
acid is added, and the decision is made to rest upon the ap- 
pearance of albumen. But such conclusions are now known 
to be unwarrantable. Albumen is present in a number of 
perfectly healthy conditions. After a hearty meal of eggs or 
oysters its presence is common. Violent exercise will pro- 
duce the same result, and it is found in a large variety of dis- 
eased conditions. Its absence, too, is now considered merely 
presumptive proof that Bright^s disease does not exist. In 
several instances this malady has existed many years, and it 
has even run its entire course without albumen ever having 
appeared." 

*' Is the microscopic test always conclusive and reliable ?" 
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^^ In most instanoes a single expert examination is sufficient 
to determine the question; sometimes more are necessary. 
But other tests are always requisite to determine the state of 
the malady and its curability/^ 

*^ You hold, then, that Bright's disease is curable ?" 
** In its earlier stages perfect cure is easily attainable. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that slight degrees of it dis- 
appear without any treatment. Later on, cure means recov- 
ery from the inflammation, but not frotn its consequences. 
The tissues of the kidneys, once destroyed, can never be 
restored. Happily, however, man is endowed with more than 
twice as much kidney as is necessary for the ordinary pur- 
poses of healthy organism, so that an impairment of those or- 
gans equivalent to the entire removal of one kidney is unfelt 
so long as the rest of the system remains free from disorder. 
When, however, acute disease — pneumonia, for example— at- 
tacks such a person, the lack of sufficient function in the kid- 
nevs becomes evident and adds much to the dangers of the 
acute disease. Just here lies the secret why some who are 
apparently strong yield so quickly to acute disease. They 
have undiscovered Bright's disease, which has crippled their 
ability to cope with the acute attack. Cure, therefore, in this 
class of patients must be accepted with this limitation. The 
inflammation can be arrested, destructive process brought to 
an end, and the patient be no more liable to a recurrence of 
the disease than if he had never had it; but he can never be 
*made whole ' as at the beginning. Such a recovery can now be 
achieved by a careful course of diet, regimen and remedies in 
any case where the remnant of useful tissues equals one-third 
of the original amount. At least, such has been my own 
experience/' 
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HOW TO LIVE LONG. 



Not by Taking Anxious Cark, But by Avoiding Harm- 
ful Traksgression. 

The body may be looked at as a living machine^ delicate and 
complicated in structure, made to run a hundred years or so, 
but liable by bad management to be disarranged and brought 
to untimely destruction. That drunkards, debauchees, glut- 
tons, and the devotees of sensual pleasures generally, do not 
live out half their days, is plain to every one. 

But all continuous physical transgression, however inno- 
cent it may seem, is followed by a like retribution. Such is the 
punishment which overtakes multitudes who overwork their 
brains and underwork their muscles ; of not a few who waste 
vital energy with anxiety, fret and unstinted care, of many 
who overlook the great law of their physical being that makes 
daily recuperation depend on the interchange of work and 
rest. Even ministers of the Gospel not unfrequently allow 
well meant faithfulness to end in a fatal mental strain. 

One of the signal facts connected with many forms of phys- 
ical trangression is its tendency to weaken the vital stamina 
of the transgressor's offspring. The least a child can ask of 
its progenitor is a fair chance of life. To squander the vital 
inheritance of one's offspring is vastly worse than to squander 
its large ancestral estate. 

^ We can have no more valuable possession than a good hered- 
ity—an inheritance of longevity; and if this has not des- 
cended to us, it is generally because ancestors, more or less 
remote, have squandered it. 

Such an inheritance gives constitutional vigor, keeps its 
possessor safe amid almost every form of microbic disease, 
secures the needed recuperative energy in case of attack, 
makes life worth living up to the normal end, renders old age 
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green and sunny and keeps up intellectual activity to the last. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his ninth decade, is more than a match for 
most men id fifty at their best. No one would guess, from 
the latest products of Dr. Holmes' pen, or from his genial 
spirit, that he had been for two years an octogenarian. 

After all, care is necessary to the prolongation of life; not 
anxious care, but care to avoid harmful transgression. Mr. 
Gladstone still keeps up vigorous physical exercise, and Dr. 
Holmes uses his great knowledge of the laws of health and life 
to keep himself not merely alive, but in good working 
condition. 



PARKS AND PURE AIR. 



The one Goes with the other, or Should — The real 
Lungs of a City— Parks Should not be Turned over 
TO Menageries— Contractors as Commissioners — 
Something About Plants and Their Relation to 
Pure Air— New Ideas That are Much Better Than 
Old Ones. 

Many persons have never been able to see much sense in the 
many articles in defence of Central Park which have been 
written by its friends. None of them seem to hit the mark. 
In formulating an argument the one strong point in the case 
should be seized upon and presented with force, just as in at- 
tacking an enemy's fortifications, the key of the position 
should be assailed and captured. 

The average contractor, who has grown great by digging 
ditches, hastens to get appointed as a Park Commissioner, be- 
lieving the Park, with its rich jobs, to be a source of wealth — 
not health. Some regard the Park as exactly the place for 
public buildings, art museums and similar structures. Others 
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believe the Park to be the most suitable location for me- 
nageries; which may furnish entertainment and instruction 
for the children. There are many military men who have but 
one idea, and that is ^^ drill.'' They cannot see why the Park 
is not surrendered to our citizen soldiery for their uses. There 
are others who take a decidedly aesthetic view of the subject. 
They go into raptures at the sight of the beautiful lawns, the 
charming vistas and the cunningly arrayed parterres. These 
men bow down in submissive admiration at the work of the 
landscape gardener, even though he mutilates nature. 

But there is a higher and nobler use of the Park. Ood so 
made the trees and plants as to give us pure air and health. 
Sick and panting infants, tottering old men, feeble women, 
lusty youth, all renew their strength in the pure atmosphere 
of the park. A scientific work says, '* There is no ozone in 
the air of cities,'' and the parks are ozone generators. Can 
menageries furnish ozone ? They rather antagonize it with 
their foul odors. Gati art museums, buildings of any kind 
or asphalt pavements produce ozone ? Not a bit of it. 

But ^^a fat paunch makes a lean pate," and some of our 
contractors may ask, in default of school training, what is 
this ozone you are talking about ? Youmans says that it is 
oxygen, greatly intensified in activity. But what is oxygen ? 
asks the contractor Any boy or girl in the public schools 
could tell him. Oxygen is the life-giving principle of the 
air. It is the universal supporter of respiration, and therefore 
the supporter of life. If we have not in the air a sufficient sup- 
ply of oxygen disease and death will follow. 

IT IS WELL TO LEARK. 

And here the unschooled knight of the shovel and the pick- 
axe should learn something — first about the proccess of man's 
breathing ; and, secondly, about the breathing of plants and 
flowers. The chief beneficial effect in man's breathing results 
from bringing the oxygen of the air into contact with the 
blood, which office is performed through the lungs. Under 
the influence of the oxygen the dark blood of the veins takes 
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immediately a red color. The oxygen has displaced the 
hydrogen and carbon. The carbonic acid gas is thrown 
off la breathing, and the oxygen, which gives new life to the 
blood, is introduced into the system. Thus we see that we 
cannot make good blood without pure air, and without good 
blood disease will be the inevitable result. 

The leaves are the lungs of trees and plants. The air is 
decomposed by the leaves, the carbonic acid gas being absorbed 
into the fiber of the tree and the oxygen rejected. These 
facts show there is a reciprocal action in the process of breath- 
ing by man and in that of plants. Man absorbs the oxygen 
and rejects the carbonic acid gas. The leaf of the tree or 
plant rejects the oxygen and absorbs the carbonic acid gas. 
Each supplies what the other needs. The tired workman 
seats himself instinctively beneath a tree in summer. He 
does not know why, but he feels that this is the best place for 
him. The leaves feed him with the life-giving oxygen, while 
he in turn supplies strength to the tree with carbonic acid gas 
which he sends out. When I seat myself in this manner I 
always exclaim : " This tree is my friend.'^ 

A considerable advance has been made of late years in 
our knowledge of plant respiration. The old theory that 
plants throw off oxygen in the day time and carbonic acid 
gas at night has been somewhat modified. It is the action of 
the sun on the leaf which causes the decomposition of the air. 
Now, if the influence of the sun is removed, no decomposi- 
tion should take place. At night the tree sleeps as does all 
nature. If there be an escape of carbonic acid gas at night 
from the leaf of a tree or plant. Prof. Youmans declares that 
this is due solely to the leakage through the leaf of the 
gaseous contents of the sap. This leakage can hardly be an 
appreciable quantity, and the drift of recent investigations as 
to plant respiration seems to establish the fact that the old 
theory of the discharge of carbonic acid gas by the leaf at 
night must be discarded. Dr. J. M. Anders, of Philadel- 
phia, has written a book bearing the title, '^ House Plants as 
Sanitary Agents,'' in which he maintains that plants do not 
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throw off carbonic acid gas at night. Their influence is, he 
says, at all times healthful. 

SOMETHING ABOUT AIR. 

But scientific men have made the remarkable assertion that 
there is no double distilled air, or ozone, in the atmosphere 
of cities. And what is there of a deleterious nature in the 
city atmosphere ? In the first place, the air is charged with 
gases emanating from many miles of sewers filled with putrid 
and decaying matter ; secondly, the air is contaminated by 
the filth and garbage of the streets, by the smoke from myriads 
of chimneys in dwelling houses and factories, by the noxious 
effluvia from stables, and sometimes by the waste from the 
gas houses. In summer, especially, animal and vegetable sub- 
stances are liable to the greatest amount of putrefying fer- 
mentation. The sulphuretted hydrogen gas produced by this 
ferment is the most deadly of all the gases. Less than a 
thousandth part of this gas in the air is destructive to life. 
Carbonic acid gas is also generated by the influences above 
mentioned. These two gases develop a condition in the air 
which is popularly known as malaria A long list of diseases, 
among which are dyspepsia, diphtheria, typhus fever and 
bilious disorders are caused by breathing air containing these 
gases. But ozone, which the parks furnish, is a powerful dis- 
infecting agent designed by an all-wise Providence to neu- 
tralize the pestilential gases generated so abundantly in the 
city, and sustain the lives of our citizens. 

THE REAL USE OF PARKS. 

The maintenance of a supply of fresh air in the city 
through the beneficial influence of the parks is of more im- 
portance to the poor than to the rich. The rich man hies in 
summer to the Catskills or the Adirondacks. There he 
breathes the mountain air, which is highly charged with 
ozone. But the destitute poor, in their damp, crowded, ill- 
ventilated cellars and apartments — where shall they go for a 
breath of air but to the parks ? They do not go there to Fee 
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menageries, but for pure air and breath. Who is there who 
wanders in our parks on Sundays and sees the world and his 
wife and little ones abroad on that day, and will not say so ? 
Look, too, at the many thousands of baby carriages. Should 
the life-giying influence of the parks be abridged, the death 
rate in the city will be largely augmented. It is foreign to 
the writer's nature to be severe, but, as a purely scientific 
deduction, it may be said that he who destroys our parks is a 
murderer of the innocents. 

And what moral shall we draw from the truths enunciated 
in this article? The important lesson of all is that Park 
Commissioners, contractors and landscape gardeners should 
regard the parks more as yast ozone generators or producers 
of pure air, rather than as mines to be exploited for money 
getting, or, looked at from a purely aesthetic point of view, 
as something pretty to behold. If the Park Commissioners 
and gardeners will study, as they should, first of all, the main- 
tenance of the health of our citizens, a great change will 
be wrought in the administration of the parks. There will be 
less cutting down of trees and lopping oflf of branches to 
produce fine effects, or expose to the admiring gaze a hand- 
some lawn. The gardeners will rather mass the trees and 
bushes in large clumps at every available point. Thus will 
they generate pure air^ a boom for the sick and weary. 

Many of the smaller parks are a barren waste. They are 
adorned with some pretty flowers, it is true, but all this 
is mere folly. Fill up the small parks with trees and bushes, 
and let the people — young men atid maidens, old men and 
infants — ^breathe the breath of life. 

Park Commissioners, wake up from your sleep of ignorance, 
avarice and neglect, and give the people a series of parks 
which may justly be called *^ the lungs of the city." 
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i=>-^ie.T III. 

My Vindication. 



CHAPTER I. 
Letters from Friends. 

Now let me say a word about the attacks which certain 
American newspapers recently made on me^ attacks that were 
entirely, unfounded. While I was not in a position to defend 
myself^ these papers continued their foul slanders, but my 
friends will readily see, from the foregoing pages and from 
the testimonials that follow, how utterly base and wholly 
groundless these aspersions were. I have emerged from the 
battle entirely unscathed with my social and professional stand- 
ing unimpaired. It is gratifying to recall the pleasure with 
which my friends welcomed me to my native land. I treasure 
their tributes among the dearest things in my possession. I 
subjoin some of the letters which I received : 

Opficb op Hudnxjt*8 Phabmacy,) 
218 Broadway. 
New Yobk, March 13, 1889. ) 
I have known Dr. Francis Tumblety for more then twenty years. 
I have always found him to be a perfect gentleman, and I entertain a 
high opinion of his professional skill. 

ALEX. HUDNUT. 



805 West 126th St., ) 
Nbw York, March 9, 1889. f 
I take pleasure in stating that I have personally kn|wn Dr. F. 
Tumblety for thirty years. I believe him to be honest an* worthy of 
the confidence of his fellow men. 

EDWARD P. DOHERTY. 

T, B P. TT. 
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Daniel J. Rooney, 1 

Attorney and Oounsblor at Law, I 
73 PaKk Row. f 

New York, March 26, 1889. J 
Dear Doctor:— As you are in town now, I would like that you would 
call on me frequently, as it gives me great pleasure always to see you. 
Having for so many years known you and found in you a gentleman 
of the highest integrity, it always gives me pleasure to be in your 
company. 

So do not fail to call. Your friend. 

To Dr Francis Tjdmblbty. DANIEL J. ROONEY. 



58 West 45th St., > 
New York, January 23, 1889.) v 
Dr. Francis Tumblety; 

Dear Sir: — ^I have had the pleasure of your acquaintance for several 
years, and have always found you to be an honorable and straight- 
forward gentleman. You have my sympathy in the foul attack made 
on your honorable character. 

Very truly yours, 

GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M. D. 



New York, January 24, 1889. 
Dr. F. Tumblety ; 

Dear Sir . — I have been acquainted with you for nearly twenty years, 
and for about ten years of that time you were a frequent guest of the 
National Hotel when 1 was proprietor ; I always found ywi courteous 
and gentlemanly in behavior and more than prompt in the payment of 
your dues. 

I have been very sorry to hear of your troubles of late ; it seems to 
me that you are the victim of some malicious eneiny. 

Yours truly, 

A. T. HALLIDAY, 

81 Cedar street. 

54 West Ninth Street. ) 
February 1. 1889, ) 
Dr. Francis Tumblety : 

Dear Sir v-I have known you for many years, and take pleasure in 
stating thatj have always found you honest and straightforward, I trust 
that the unjust and unfounded attacks recendy made upon you have 
not affected your health or annoyed you seriously. 

Very truly yours, 

DR. CYRUS EDSON, 
Health Department, New York. 
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68 BrBLB HousB, ) 

New York City, January 2, 1889. f 



P. TuMBLETY, Esq., M. D. 

Dear Sir:— I well remember the incident connected with our first ac- 
quaintance on board the City of Rome, on a trip a couple of years since, 
to the Old World. This acquaintance soon ripened into a sincere friend- 
ship, which has continued until the present time. I need not add that 
during your stay in this city I shall be glad to have you call at my office 
as often as may suit your convenience. 

I remain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

REV. W. H. DE PUY, 

D. D., LL. D. 



This is to certify that I have known Dr. Tumblety for twenty-four 
years. I know him only as a gentleman, honorable and upright. 

ELISHA HANSHEW, 

667 Quincy street, Brooklyn. 



My Dbar Dr. Tumblety: 

When I heard of the outrageous insult to which you had been sub- 
jected, I said to myself, *' Who is safe ?" Having known you inti- 
mately for many yei*rs, I wish now, and here, to express my hearty 
respect and esteem, as well as confidence in your character, which 
during my acquaintance has always been that of a high minded, noble 
gentleman. 

Yours truly, 

DR. M. L. HOLBROOK, 

215 East Seventeenth street. 



Office of Henry Clfws & Co.,) 
13 AND 15 Broad Strket. .^ 
New York, April 2, 1889. ) 
Dear Doctor Tumblety: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 30th ult.^ and am much obliged 
for the comments contained. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY CLEWS. 
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Amongst other distinguished men who have recently, through the 
mail, given Dr. Tumblety graceful recognition, are President Harrisoa 
and his secretary, James G. Blaine. 



No later than November of last year Dr. Tumblety received a letter 
from Drexel, Morgan & Co., which contained the subjoined passage, 
quoted here to show the pleasant business relations existing between 
them. 

** In accordance with your order of the 20th inst., we have forwarded 
you by this mail our sterling letter of credit for £263 Is. 6d., upon 
Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York. 

We are, etc., 

J. 8. MORGAN & CO." 



189a Fkankun Av., > 
New York, Nov. 18, 1889.]" 
My Dear Dr Tuaiblbtt:— 

I take pleasure in stating that having known you for the past fif teea 
years I can vouch for your character as a gentleman, as well as for your 
integrity and the high esteem in which you are are held by the com- 
munity. 

Very truly yours, 

G. STARKE, M. D. 



Grand Cesntral Hotel,) 
New York, Nov. 20. 1889.) 
Dear Sir— I have known you for the last twenty-eight years and 
have always found you a gentleman of the highest character. 
Yours, respectfully, 

W. H. GUERNSEY. 
Francis Tuicblbty, M. D, 



The subjoined letter from the distinguished sculptor. Professor 
Wilson Macdonald, is all the more welcome because of the long stand- 
ing friendship existing between us : 

DbaIi Doctor— It is now nearly a quarter of a century since we 
became acquainted. It therefore affords me great pleasure to add my 
opinion to that already expressed by so many distinguished citizens as 
regards your integrity, genius and gentlemanly bearing. 
Most sincerely yours, 

WILSON MACDONALD. 
Francis Tumblety, M. D., New York. 
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I have also received flattering letters from the following 
well-known gentlemen : 

DR. E. P. MILLER, 
MillerVSanitarium, Twenty-sixth St. and Sixth Av. 

A. L. ASHMAN, 
Prop*rof Sinclair Hotel, Eighth St. and Broadway. 

DR. C. T. RYAN, 

Lafayette Place. 

ALFRED WYONKOOP, M. D., 
No. 5 Third Av. 

M. GIBSON, 

Guion Line. * 

J. C. HUGHES, 

753 Broadway. 

DANIEL SWEENEY, 

Sweeney's Hotel. 

P. J. MAC KEON, 

210-212 Sixth Av. 

DANIEL McNAMEE, 

72 University Place. 

BENJ. STRATTON, 
Prop'r Cooper House, 80 East Ninth St. 

H. ALBERST, 
Boot and Shoe Merchant, 109 East Ninth St. 

L. H. SCHUAKENBERG, 

Merchant, 866 Bowery, 

W. J. LARMER, M. D., 

103 Varick St. 

COL. KERRIGAN. 

No. 18 City Hall. 
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Copy of a letter received from Judge Walters. 

WikSHiNGTON, D. C, Nov. 2, 1890 
I have known Dr. Tumblety since the last war, about 1862, and 
have found him to be a perfect gentleman in every respect. 

CHARLES WALTERS. 
We cheerfully endorse the above statement. 

E. DORSET ATCHISON. 

Attorney at Law. 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, 

Merchant. 
GEO. W. HARSEY, 

Caterer. 
R. T. TUBHARD. 

Merchant. 



Extract of a letter received from Dr. P. E. Shepardson. 

Dbnvbb. Col., Sept. 80, 1890. 
Dbab Doctob— I am pleased to see the good that you are doing. 
There is no doubt but what your money was well spent, and that the 
recipients of your generosity appreciated your kindness. I remain. 
Yours very respectfully, 

DR. P. E. SHEPARDSON 
To Db. p. ITtjmblbtt. 



Copy of a letter received from W. H. Barry, M. D. 

Pbksident Boabd op Health, 
Hot SPBiNGfi, Arkansas, Aug. 19, 1891 



PHANaS TUMBI^TT, M. D. 

Dear Sib— Your kind letter of the 4th inst. came duly to hand and 
was highly appreciated. I feel we do not deserve the high compliment 
you bestow on myself and son. However, we will strive to do more 
earnest, honest work and thus render ourselves more worthy of your high 
esteem than heretofore. I read the account of your generosity with 
pleasure, and I am glad to know you were instrumental in protecting a 
boy from injustice and cruelty. 

My sons both join in thanks to you and we all beg you to believe 
that we highly appreciate your favor and esteem. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

\VM. H. BARRY. M. D. 
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Extract from a letter from Dr. J. B. Brookes. 

Hot Spbivgs, Arkansas, Aug. 18, 1891. 
Dear Sir— In reading the Herald I noted the fact that you were still 
engaged serving the Lord in a very proper manner— if such service does 
not bring reward in this world it must do so in the next. 

I wish I could be with you— we would call on James G. Blaine and 
prescribe for him. 

Your friend, 

J. B. BROOKES. 
To Db. F. TuMBiETT, Bar Harbor, Maine. 



Extract of letter received from M. J. J^cMahon, comer 
of Fifth avenue and Twenty-seventh street, New York : 

July 21, 1891. 
Dear Db. Tumblbty— I was delighted in reading in to-day*s Herald 
your manly and democratic letter, enclosing your check for the amount 
of $323.75 for the release of young man Sherman. You are a hero. 
Where are all our great American millionaires f You ha\e put shame 
to every one of them ; you show the true composition of what a man is 
made of. You have a good heart, and it's in the right place. " God 
bless you." 

With respect, I remain yours truly, 

M. J. McMAHON. 
To Dr. F. Tumblett. 

Extract from a letter received from E. S. Eockwood, a 
distinguished citizen of 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, July 28, 1891. 
My Dear Friend — I noticed in the Herald an item concerning your 
generous act in regard to the stowaway, which was a noble one, but 
nothing more than I should expect and look for from you. 

To do good towards the worthy and needy is your motto ; you look 
upon your wealth as a heritage held in trust for the destitute. 

Many acts of a like nature indicate the noble heart within you, and I 
more than ever prize your acquaintance. 

When I informed my wife of your kindness she was loud in her 
praises for you. Both of us join in best wishes and cherished remem- 
brances. 

. I am, dear doctor, sincerely your friend, 

E. 8. ROCKWOOD. 
To Dr. F. Tumblety. 
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Extract from & letter of a distinguished English solicitor. 

69 LmcoLN'8 Inn Fields,) 
LoNDOir, August 6, 1891. r 

My Dbab Sm^In perusing a London daily paper I noted your gener- 
osity to the poor, and of which I am not the least surprised, as it is only 
one of many generous acts on your part. 

Believe me yours sincerely, 

ELLIOT HUTCHINSON. 
To Dr. F. Tumblety. 



Extract from a letter from W. A. Johnston, 49 Gay street. 

Baltimore, July 80, 1891. 
Dear Friend— It seemed almost a personal loss when I read of the 
theft of your diamonds. I read with pleasure the article in the Herald 
at your magnificent action in coming to the aid of the stowaway and 
not proffering advice but money to assist him. 

I am indeed proud to call you my friend, who after sustaining such a 
grievous loss as you had, coming gallantly forward at the cry of distress. 
Yours is a true charity. 

Very truly yours, 

W. A. JOHNSTON. 
To Dr. E. Tumblety. 



Letter received from Congressman John J. O^Neill, House 

of Eepresentatives, U. S. : 

Washington, April 23, 1891. 
Dr. Francis Tumblety. 

Dear Sib— I have deeply sympathized with you in the petty perse- 
cutions to which you have been subjected. 

It is nearly twenty-six years since I first met you, and during all these 
years I have ever found you courteous and honorable. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN J. O'NEILL, M. C, 

Letters have also been received from Sir Hector Lawgeven, 
Minister of the Public Works of Canada, and Hon. Edgar 
Dewdney^ Department of the Interior^ Ottawa, Canada. 
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LATEST PEBSS NOTICES. 



From the New York Wirrld, Feb. 3, 1889 : 

** Dr. Tumblety has been a remarkable figure on two continents for 
years. 

The great Doctor emits a book to silence his traducers. It 
is a unique production : a blending of poetry, history, science and 
humor ; a book of travels, a collection of letters, wise observations of 
hiunan life and interesting reminiscences. The pamphlets, which will 
be given to the public in a few days by the Doctor, who is its 
author, t«lls what it is m the title page." 

The World of Jan. 29th says : 

*' We have seen a number of letters from well-known people 
certifying to Dr. Tumblety's character and integrity. One general 
endorsement was signed by A. L. Ashman, proprietor of the Sinclair 
House ; Dr. E. P. Miller, Dr. C. P. Ryan, Dr. Alfred Wyonkoop and 
J. C. Hughes, of 753 Broadway. He had any number of letters from 
merchants, physicians, lawyers, bankers and business men. Some of the 
letters he showed were from patients in England. One was from a 
gentleman named Bowers, connected with the Midland Railroad, who 
told him that his former medicines had done his father a great deal 
of good, and who urgently requested the Doctor 'to forward some 
more. Another letter was from W. H. Eccleston of Finsbury Park, 
who wrote him a glowing letter of thanks for his services, and said 
that all his friends looked upon the Doctor as having saved his 
life." 

The New York Evening Sun, Jan. 29th : 

" Dr. Tumblety is not what slanderers say he is, but a very much 
abused gentleman." 

From the Brookly Eagle, Feb. 2d, '89 : 

Dr. Tumblety's Career. 

A Most Remarkable one in this Country and Europe. 

Dr. Tumblety has had a most remarkable career and has traveled 
all over this country and Europe. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
and at an early age began the practice of medicine in Canada. 
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Here he seems to have made many friends, and shows letters from 
Sir E. Head, Governor of Canada; Hon. Henry Stems, Mayor of 
Montreal ; Hon. George Hall, Mayor of Quebec ; Hon. John Hutchin- 
son, Mayor of Toronto ; Hon. James Cummings, Mayor of Hamilton ; 
Hon. W. Matthews, Mayor of Brantford ; Hon. W. Barker, Mayor 
of London. 

Just before the breaking out of the war he went to Washington and 
soon became intimate with the leading citizens of that place. When 
€toeral McClellan became commander of the Army of the Potomac 
he took Dr. Tumblety under his wing and furnished him with passes 
to go and come where and when he pleased. He remained in Washing- 
ton for some time, and seems to have mingled in the best society there. 
When he went to London in 1863, President Lincoln gave him a letter 
to Lord John Russell, recommending him to his kindly attention. He 
visited London, Paris. Berlin and all the large cities of the continent, 
and during the siege of Paris in 1870-71 became attached to the ambu- 
lance service of France. For his services he was presented with the 
Brittany Cross and diploma. 

Dr. Tumblety has many friends in this city who feel aggrieved 
at the calunmies that have been heaped upon him. Among 
them is Mr. Elisha Henshaw, of 567 Quincy street, who has known 
him for twenty-four years, and who speaks of him in the -highest 
terms. The Doctor spent many years of his life in this city, and 
his friends have promised a hearty welcome on his return. 

From the N. Y. Mail and JSxpress August 9, 1889 : 

District Attolney Fellows said :— ** Dr. Tumblety was a gentle- 
man of the very hi^est standing and moral character." 

The N. Y. Press, Times, Tribune, News, Star and CommereiaZ 
Advertiser also express themselves in the most complimentary terms of 
Dr. Tumblety. 

The distinguished journalist, Joe Howard, may also be quoted as 
having expressed himself of Dr. Tumblety in the very highest terms in 
his famous columns in the Press, 

From the Editorial Columns of the N. Y Herald, August 28, 1891: 
Noi¥ For a Batli ! 

Within a very few days the Herald will be prepared to distribute 
ten thousand tickets to men, women and children who desire the pleasure 
of a bath. A little more than a week ago Dr. Francis Tumblety, of 
this city, wrote from Bar Harbor desiring that the check for $200 which 
he inclosed should be used for the purchase of these tickets. His request 
has been carried out, and very soon even the most forsaken of our news- 
boys and those of older growth who are on the under side of the wheel 
may know how very near to godliness is cleanliness. 
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From the New York Herald, July 23, 1891. 

Here's Generosity for You. 

Dr. Francis Tumblety, of No. 109 East Ninth street, sent the 
Hbbald yesterday his check for $823 75, with the following letter, which 
is its own best expounder : 
To the Editor of the Herald:^ 

Returning from Long Branch this morning I read an account in the 
brilUant New York Hebald of an outrage about to be perpetrated on 
an American stowaway named Frank Sherman. His mother, being a 
widow, has my sympathy, and I am willing to defray his expenses, 
including his passage and trip back to his mother. 
July 21, 1891. FRA.NCIS TUMBLETY, M. D. 

Dr. Tumblety has the thanks of the Herald and of every right 
thinking man in the country. 

From the New York Herald, September 5, 1891 

FOCR THOC8AND FRBE BATHS. 



An Army of Neiv^sboys Take AdTantase of Or, Tamblety's 
Generosity. 

If the boys who sell Evening Telegrams in Park row to-night have 
shiningly clean faces and lily white hands it will tend to show that they 
have taken advantage of the kindness of Dr. Francis Tumblety and 
the Hebald, and enjoyed a real soap and hot water bath. 

It certainly seemed at the offices yesterday as though every newsboy 
from this and the adjacent states had applied for a bath ticket, for the 
four thousand squares of pasteboard secured by the Herald through 
Dr. Tumblety's generosity faded away like snowflakes in April. Every 
precaution was taken by the Evening Telegram office to prevent 
"repeating,'' and if each ticket given out is used by its possessor the 
donor may be numbered among the practical philanthropists of this 
decade. 

The newsgirls who asked for the bath tickets were sent upstairs out 
of the crush. They were accommodated at tbe superintendent's window . 

Nearly fifty men who bore the marks of enrolment in the great 
brigade of the unemployed applied for and received the tickets also. It 
may be that this afternoon their brighter looks may win for them the 
chance of work for which thay have been hunting so long and so 
unsuccessfully. 

From the New York Recorder, September 5, 1891. — Howard's Column. 

Dr. Francis Tumblety comes periodically before his fellow citizens 
with a sensation of some sort. His last is a check for $200, sent to the 
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Herald for the purchase of bath tickets to be distributed free among' 
New York boys. Dr. Tumblety's generous action speaks for itself, yet 
there can be no harm done in echoing his praise. Giving two hundred 
dollars of your own money is a very different thing from inducing 
other people to give a thousand dollars of their money. 



What ConsUlntes a Good Man In the Eyes of Dr. Tmnblety. 

From the Daily Gh'aphic, Hot Springs, Ark., Monday, Aug. Slst, 1891. 

Everyone in Hot Springs knows Dr. Francis Tumblety, if not per- 
sonally, by sight. The doctor comes to Hot Springs almost every 
spring, and his odd figure is always conspicuous. Very few people seem 
to understand the doctor, but those who do, speak of his kind and 
charitable disposition in glowing terms. " It's but to know him to 
respect him," notwithstanding the many unkind reports that have from 
time to time given him prominence in the newspaper world. 

His charitable acts are numeroua He never refuses to give where 
the object is worthy. 

Our readers wiU remember that not long ago he gave (800 to a cap- 
tain of a steamship to release a young stowaway who had made the 
trip from some European country hidden in the hold. Upon discover- 
ing him, the captain refused to allow him to leave the ship, and intended 
taking him back to the country from whence he came. Dr. Tumblety 
heard of the case and promptly forwarded $300 to the captain, who at 
once sent the' lad to shore rejoicing. 

Among our residents the doctor has a warm friend in the person of 
Dr. John B. Brookes. These gentlemen write each other occasionally. 
Recently the latter wrote Dr. Tumblety and referred to the above deed, 
and in the reply received from Bar Harbor several days since, the doc- 
tor gives his reason for the charitable act as follows : 

** You mentioned my act of benevolence in assisting that poor boy 
Sherman. I simply did my duty— and for what ? For such regard as 
the knowledge of a good deed can give in a naughty world — nothing 
more. 

" Faith, truth, unselfishness and a regard for the happiness of 
others constitute the essential qualities of a good man. Perfection can 
only be attained by striving for everything that is noble, pure and 
sublime. 

** All men may be great ; the world will not know it, but God will. 
With kind regards, 

" I am yours, respectfully, 

*' FRANCIS TUMBLETY, M. D." 
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OHAPTBE 11. 

Farewell. 

I have now accomplished a task which I consider due to my 
professional position^ and to my standing in the high social 
circle into which it is my pride to find myself initiated. I 
trust it will be seen that in the pursuit of my profession I 
have constantly and assiduously endeavored to perfect those 
studies in the peculiar branch of materia medica which I have 
so successfully practiced, and which nature and common 
sense proclaim to the most reasonable and consistent. My 
research, as the preceding pages show, has extended to other 
countries and climes, and although perfection is not attain- 
able by our imperfect nature, I have nevertheless the pride of 
knowledge that my studies have not been in vain, nor my 
efforts in the cause of mankind fruitless. Botanical nature 
presents a field for investigation so broad and comprehensive 
that the longest period of allotted life is too brief to compre- 
hend her invaluable secrets; but, by transmission from the 
pioneers in this philanthropic and health- saving science, 
the philosophic student will eventually grasp and realize the 
breadth and depth of her beneficent laws. With me her 
study has been, and will continue until the sunset of life, a 
labor of love. The time-honored proverb that ^^ Truth is 
mighty and will prevail/^ has become more and more apparent, 
at least in my experience, since I first entered upon what I 
have realized as by no means an uneventful career. Pre- 
judice, that blind and bigoted monster of retrograde principle, 
is fading before the progress of truth and science, and the 
exemplification is in nothing more apparent than the experi- 
ence of the past few years in the profession of medicine. 
Nature, as represented by her true physician, is asserting her 
superiority over the ignorant usage and superstition of a by- 
gone age. Her life-giving remedies, though simple, are 
infallible, and to her student the expanse of her beneficence 
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is boundless as the horizon fringed ocean. In the faithful 
observance of her laws, so far as my professional practice has 
been at stake, I have been unswervingly consistent, and that 
my efforts have been commensurately successful the preceding 
pages will sufficiently prove. 

If certain journals have been unscrupulous and dastardly in 
their assaults, without a single peg to hang an accusation on, 
I can gratefully say that I have had nothing but the fairest 
treatment from the major portion of the press, both in this 
country and abroad. 

Among the loathsome vices of the age, 
The most revolting to the saint and sage. 
Is that of slandering an honest name, 
And robbing virtue of her spotless fame. 

The slanderers and scandal-mongers are 
More to be dreaded than the scourge of war ; 
Their poisoned tongues, like to the serpent's fangs. 
Fill many a heart with sad and bitter pangs. 

And yet these vile caluminators try 
Their guilt to hide, their deeds to justify. 
They feign a grief— would rather not reveal 
Their awful secrets which they can't conceal. 

The flying rumors, gathered as they rolled. 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added something new. 
And all who heard it made enlargements, too — 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 

Nbta Bene. — My numerous friends and acquaintances and 
others, who may wish or have occasion to correspond with me, 
will please address all communications. 

Post Office, New York City, 

F. T., M. D. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Although it is usual to issue a second edition when the first 
has been exhausted, in this instance a supplement will have 
to answer the purpose. It is hoped the new and altogether 
original matter may prove of interest. The letters from such 
distinguished men as Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Henry Clews are inserted as showing the drift of 
public thought and the high opinions entertained of the per- 
secuted Doctor by the best judges of human nature and his 
personal friends besides. 



HIS EPIGRAMMATIC SENTENCE. 

In a fit of indignation the Doctor gave vent to his feelings 
in this sentence which might have appeared in the famous 
letters of Junius, so trenchant and so powerful is it, and 
withal so brief : 

The lying capacity of some of my enemies is the most 
colossal exhibition of mendacity known in the world since the 
Almighty tumbled Lucifer over the battlements of heaven. 
It is stupendous ; it is illimitable ; it takes away the breath of 
simple virtue and bewilders honest truth into a paralysis. 

Cnarges without proof belong to the category of slander. 
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A FEW PERTINENT NOTES. 

The subjoined paragraph appeared in the Evening Sun of 
January 17, 1891 : 

' ' I have known the Doctor for a great many years and have good rea- 
son to know that the attacks cruelly made upon him are without cause, 
excepting inspired for sinister purposes, as the Doctor is fortunately 
possessed of a very fair share of this world's goods, which evidently 
many are anxious to share with him through foul means. Yours very 
truly. HENRY CLEWS." 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, a man in altogether a different 
sphere, but still more famous than Henry Clews, in acknowl- 
edging the receipt a copy of this work, omits all reference to 
the slander with fine negative scorn and says : 

**It is nearly three weeks since I received your most interesting vol- 
ume containing your ' recollections * of your own early life and later 
years and many reminiscences of the distinguished persons you have 
known intimately and can speak of as few living persons can pretend to. 

" It is a work which must be eagerly read in all parts of the country. 
Your own career is typical and holds an example and promise to your fel- 
low countrymen. It shows them what intelligence, honesty, persever- 
ance, generous aims and the personal qualities which make friends can 
do for a young man who has his own way to make and means to make it. 

*' I do not think any one can grudge you the success you have won. 
It must be a great delight to look back on a career marked by such tri- 
umphs with the feeling that you have added so much to the happiness 
of your fellow countrymen and to the credit of your coimtry." 

'* It is a record of deeds by which you will long be remembered, and 

what can be more gratifying than to feel that your name will always be 

associated with the fairest products of art and the most precious memo- 

. ries of the great singers who have lent a glory to the language we 

inherit ? 

** I cannot forget your many acts of courtesy to myself, and I return 
my thanks to you for all the tokens of friendly regard with which you 
have honored me. 

'* Believe me, dear Dr. Timiblety, always faithfully yours, 
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The following letter from America's most illustrious poet 
will b^ of general interest : 

Gambridge, Mass., July 12, 1887. 
Mt Worthy FBisMb : 

I have received your letter containing the memento you received 
from the hands of England's poet laureate. Baron Tennyson, for which 
I am extremely thankful. The memento is an original verse from the 
great Englishman, and the subject is gratitude. One of the first lessons 
taught me is that gratitude is one of man's noblest attributes. I believe 
this to be true, and have never forgotten it. Hence, accept my thanks 
both for the momento in Tennyson's handwriting and for your thought- 
ful kindness. Sincerely yours. 

That Dr. Tumblety is remembered and respected in two 
continents the invitation from the Brooklyn JBhgle to attend 
the opening of its new building last summer (1892) and the 
kind response of Lord Mayor Knill, of London, to his felici- 
tations, are excellent proofs among many others. 

Following is a f ac-simile of Lord Mayor Knill's acknowledg- 
Tnents to Dr. Tumblety : 



^^S .r^^Ui/ G^ayt^ Sue/ 

ana ^^y^4^, J^m// 
ie/uin ^enceie mannd 
j^ nma conaia^um/iond. 

Smac^Aea/A, 
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IN EVERY ONE'S MOUTH. 

Her Eoyal Majesty, Queen Victoria, presented Dr. Francis 
Tumblety with a lovely spoon, the use of which is to deal 
out sugar-coated pills. It can now be said in more senses 
than one that the name and fame of Dr. Francis Tumblety 
will be in everybody's mouth. — Liverpool Daily Mercury, 



A VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From wild Canada's cold and frozen shores 
To where the gentle Mississippi pours 
Along the tide, as through the woods it bends, 
So far the seat of liberty extends ; 
• Here all the gentle virtues are combined 
Which form the pure and the enlightened mind ; 
Here live content the hero and the sage. 
Here the old soldier droops under his age, 
Not as in Europe, wretched, forced to roam 
Without a shelter and without a home. 



THAT LITTLE CLUB. 

There's a little club aross the way 
Whose doors are open night and day ; 
In and out the members go, 
And not a man of them I know, 
Yet my opinions never vary 
That all these m«i are literary— 
Not by their flowing locks of hair, 
Not by the shabby clothes they wear, 
Not by their hours' unseemly lateness. 
Not by their air of latent greatness. 
Not by the manuscripts they bring. 
Not by the cultured songs they sing, 
But by the swift, persistent way 
They rush the growler nigbt and day. 
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THE ICE CHARITY. 

From New Tork Herald^ June 6, 1893^ 

The Heralers appeal for funds for the Free Ice Charity has met a 
ready and sympathetic response. The temperature yesterday was just 
the thing to suggest to the community the importance of ice, not only 
in sickness but in health, and the charity was correspondingly benefited. 

During the day $121 was received at the Herald office to be devoted 
to the purchase of this refreshing luxury for the deserving poor. This 
amount added to the total carried forward from the operations of last 
year makes a total available for preliminary work of $1,521.69. 

As a matter of fact, one contributor did not wait until yesterday to 
apprise the E&rald of his intention of subscribing to the fund. Late 
Sunday evening Dr. Francis Tumblety gave notice that he would 
have $100 at the Eerdtd office on Monday morning and he was as good 
as his word. It is interesting to note in this connection that Dr. 
Tumblety was also the very first subscriber to the fiuid last year. He 
is a firm believer in the efficiency of the charity to save life and refresh 
the sick, and consequently doubles his subscription for the work of the 
coming season. 

103 West 80th St.. ) 
New York, June 6, 1893. f 
My Dear Doctor :— 

It has been a long while since I had the pleasure of seeing you, but 
your name, I find, is always amongst those who do charity for the love 
they bear their fellow creatures. The Ice Fund has already profited by 
your aid. No nobler charity has ever been established than this. 

Though, often roundly abused through ignorant prejudice, I am cer- 
tain that at the last day,, like Abou Ben Adhem, your name will be 
found high upon the Inunortal scroll, amongst those who have been 
specially blessed because they loved t^ir fellow-men. 

Very faithfully yours, 

MARRIOTT B08WELL. 

To Francis Tumblety, M.D., 
New York City. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

The subjoined notes and paragraphs may be of interest to 
the general reader as showing that Dr. Tumblety has lost none 
of the witty and benevolent traits of his character that dis- 
tinguished him in earlier years : 

WHICH BOAD? 

If you could go back to the forks of the road— 
Back the long miles you have carried the load ; 
Back to the place where you had to decide 
By this way or that through your life to abide ; 
Back of the sorrow and back of the care ; 
Back to the place where the future was fair— 
If you were there now, a decision to make, 
Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take ? 
Then, after you'd trodden the otJier long track, 
Suppose that again to the forks you went back. 
After you found that its promises fair 
Were but a delusion that led to a snare- 
That the road you first traveled with sighs and unrest, 
Thou|2rh dreary and rough was most graciously blest, 
With balm for each bruise and a charm for each ache— - 
Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take ? 

AID FOR FREDERICK ROHM. 

The Evening Sun has received $5 from Dr. Francis Tum- 
blety for Frederick Rohm, the young German medical stndeBt 
who attempted to commit suicide on Tuesday evening by 
jumping from the ferryboat Musconeton^ while on her 7 
o'clock trip to Hoboken. The money has been given to 
Bohm.-^Evening Sun, Oct. 15, 1892. 



DR. TXTMBLBTY'S APPRECIATION. 

[by telegraph to the herald.) 

Herald Bureau, 
Corner Fifteenth and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, May 30, 1892. 

A man with a breezy air dropped into the Herald Bureau 
this afternoon and said : 

' I see the Herald is at it again, doing good. I would. 
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rather give fifty dollars every morning than miss the Her- 
aid. It has done more real good than all the newspapers of 
this country combined. The free ice project is a practicable 
idea and it will give great relief and comfort to the poor peo- 
ple and in many cases will save life. Just send this twenty 
dollar bill to the New York office. Pardon me for intrud- 
ing. Good afternoon.'' 

The name on the card left by the energetic and mysterious 
visitor was Dr. Francis Tumblety. 

In its issue of June 5, 1892, the Herald again says : ^^ This 
brings the total for the beneficent work to $1,418.59, with one 

fenerous contribution not yet added to the amount. Dr. 
'rancis Tumblety telegraphs the Herald from Baltimore 
that a donation of $40 from him (his second) is in transit.'' 

St. Joseph's Infirmary, | 

Hot Springs, Dec. 28, 1891. f 
Ho Francis Tvmblety, M. D.: 

Dbab Sir— We are in receipt of your kind favor inclosing us a 
•donation, for which please accept our most heartfelt thanks. We are 
also most grateful that you responded so promptly to our appeal. 

Wishing you the blessings and compliments of the season. Very 
respectfully, SISTER M. ALOYSIUS. 

POWERS ALMOST MIRACULOUS. 

The late Professor McDowell, who was for years a dis- 
tinguished professor in the St. Louis Medical College, in an 
Article which appears in the Oincinnati Commercial, has this 
"to say of the progress of medical science, and incidentally of 
Dr. Tumblety: 

More progress has been made in medicine the past twenty- 
^ve years than in the four hundred years preceding. And 
the profession which has always been one of experiments 
seems destined to soon become one of science, capable of cop- 
ing with any disease and from which all mistakes will be 
-eliminated. The greatest improvement, the most important 
-discoveries have always been made by specialists. 

Among the noted specialists of this country there is one 
who in his peculiar specialties seems to excel in the most 
ivonderf ul way. He seems to be the master of diseases and 
the long considered incurable diseases seem to be toys in his 

8 
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hands. The eastern and northern press have abounded with 
his miraculous cures for years. The wealthy from all parts 
of the world have sought and found help at his hands. The 
greatest journals of this country and Europe are constantly 
recording his cures, which read like fairy tales and would vie 
with ancient miracles. Thousands seek his aid every year 
from all narts of the earth. They come to him sick and ^o 
away welX they come lame and ^o away cured. He has bunt 
costly institutions and large samtariums; in fact seems to do 
in the perfecting of his practice whatever his heart inclines 
to. We refer to Dr. Tumblety, of New York city. 

I have investigated Dr. Tumblety's practice for months^ 
and unhesitatingly say that if there are such things a» 
miracles nowadays he is performing them. I have seen him 
cure the lame> paralyzed and helpless who have been for years 
on their crutches^ in an incredulous short time. I have seen 
the most advanced and abandoned cases of cancer and tumor 
brought to him and immediately relieved and speedily cured. 
I have seen him go into the death chamber where all wa» 
darkness, tears and sobs, and in a few moments change the 

flassy eye, the icy lip and limbs into health, smile and warmth, 
[e possesses the intuitional ability of telling diseases without 
being told anything. I have seen him make hundreds of ex- 
aminations without making a mistake, yet he never asked the 
patient a question. I have not been able to ascertain how he 
makes these cures. He says there is nothing miraculous in 
them, but does not explain the modus operandi. In his pres- 
ence the worst chronic diseases seem to take new leases of 
life, and the most complicated diseases seem to be toys in hia 
hands. But leaving out the East and North, the home of 
this great specialist, we have extensively investigated Dr. 
Tumblety^s work in the South. Such enthusiastic patients 
have never been seen, in fact the doctor^s patients almost 
worship him as far as we have investigated. As a result of 
our efforts we are convinced that Dr. Tumblety as a healer 
bears a charmed life and brings with him to the sick bed the 
magic wand of health and life. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

How wonderful are all the works of nature 1 How sublime 
are the exhibitions of the Wisdom, the Power and the Bene- 
volence of our Creator throughout the whole realm of mind 
and matter ! In whatever direction we turn our attention we 
see the impress of Deity. In the universe of worlds we see 
His power and His wisdom. We gaze in breathless silence on 
those moving orbs that deck the starry heavens, and see in 
them the Power that gives us life. We instinctively turn to 
that power as our Creator, our life, our hope, our guide, our 
God. He is our common Father, and all His works join in one 
grand choir — singing anthems of praise to Him. Whether we 
view His works in the heavens above or in the earth beneath, 
we see the same Infinite Power — Source of all. The domain 
of nature, boundless in prospect, is open to our view, above, 
beneath and around us. We go to the mountain top or the 
ocean^s briny deep ; we search the Arctic seas or the Tropic's 
burning sand ; we view Niagara's foaming stream, or the 
gentle falling dew ; we gaze on the stately oak or pine, or 
study a blade of grass or tiny flower ; we listen to the roaring 
lion, or the humming insect and the warbling songster; we 
open the stratas of earth in geological research, or analyze 
air or water ; and all join in one harmonic strain— God is our 
Author ; God is everywhere. 

God reveals Himself in the lightning's flash and in the 
thunder's peal ; He fans us with the balmy zephyrs of morn- 
ing, and delights us with the gentle breeze of evening ; He 
wakes the ocean bed with the sweeping hurricane and the por- 
tending gale, and with the roaring tornado awakens the in- 
habitants of earth to His mighty power ; He reveals His face 
in the midday sun, and the moon and stars chant His praise; 
in the crimson blushes of the rising morn He welcomes us to 
our daily toil, and in the pleasing touches of the golden sun- 
set He crowns our task with His blessing ; He tinges the 
beautiful flowers of the field with ever-varying tints and 
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shades, and spreads divine beauty upon all the works of His 
hands. The budding Springj, the fruits of Summorrand the 
rich harvest of Autumn, are all tokens of His munificence 
to man. 

How sublime the contemplation, and how worthy of our 
highest adoration and praise ! We can truly say that '^ in 
God we live more, and have our being. *^ 

Among the myriad evidences of the existence of a Supreme 
Being is man himself. He stands a living witness of his 
divine origin. He may utter blasphemy and curse in the 
face of high Heaven, and '^deny the G-od who gave him 
life,^^ but his very existence is proof without measure that 
he is dependent on G-od —for all the noble attributes of his 
nature. 

"'MAN THE NOBLEST TVORK OF GOD.'* 

Though we admire all the works of God, and daily feast on 
the beauty and the perfection with which He has endowed 
every department of nature around us ; yet it is in Man that 
we behold the *^ image of his maker.'* All else, earth with 
its seas and mountains ; vegetables with their flowers and 
fruits ; animals to roam the forests, and birds to soar in the 
air ; all these were created before man. He was the last, the 
crowning excellence of the wisdom of his maker. High 
above the beasts of the field, he is lord of all that surrounds 
him ; master of the soil and its productions, and governor of 
the beasts that become his servants in the labors of life. He 
stands pre-eminent in the majesty of his person, in the per- 
fection of his organization, and in the beauty and harmony of 
his mental and physical endowments. To him, then, we turn 
our attention, as, above all else in nature, he is worthy of our 
most candid consideration and our most profound study. 

HIS COMPOUifD NATURE. 

Man is a compound being— of mind and body — of mind 
with its various faculties and phenomena, and of body with 
its various organs and functions. He is so organized that 
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each part of his nature, hoth physical and mental, bears an 
intimate relation to every other part. Nor can we, in the 
study of man, arrive at true and correct results and conclu- 
sions, unless we study him in all the component elements 
and relations of his nature. We may become intimately 
acquainted with his physical organization —his physiology 
and anatomy — but if we stop here we are poorly prepared to 
explain many of the most important phenomena of life, and 
know but little of man as a human being. So we may study 
his mental nature, and revel in metaphysical theories about the 
faculties of the mind, but if we go no farther we are ignorant 
of the most important truths connected with our existence. 
The mind and body are so intimately connected and related 
that no action of the one can occur without its effect upon the 
other. This truth is all-important, as it is intimately con- 
nected with our health, and with the development and im- 
provement of our minds. 

IMPORTANCE^ OF SELF-KNOWLEDQE. 

^' Know thyself, ^^ was written in golden capitals upon the 
ancient Temple of Delphos. Well would it be for our race 
if these words could be engraved on the heart of every human 
being. We cannot become too intimately acquainted with 
ourselves— with our defects, both of body and mind, that we 
may avoid them and their effects and guard against evil ; and 
with our good qualities and virtues that we may improve and 
develop them. It is essential that we should become familiar, 
not only with the functions of each organ of the body, but 
with all the faculties of the mind — with our own constitution, 
and our adaptation to life, health and happiness. 

Man is a social being, and his relations to his fellow-beings 
call for the proper exercise of his social nature —the result of 
which is pleasure. Man is a selfish being, endowed with 
faculties in harmony with his animal nature, and with the 
external objects of the world. These give force and energy 
of character, and provide for the wants of man. Their exer- 
cise, therefore, is essential to our happiness. So man is 
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endowed with a moral nature, with all the aspirations and 
emotions which distinguish him from the lower animals ; and 
his relations to his fellow-beings, to his God, and to a future 
life, call for the active exercise of this part of his nature. 
Man is also an intellectual being, with powers of observation 
and reason, adapting him to the acquisition of knowledge, 
which is the great key to his power, not only over the beasts 
of the field, but over all of the elements that surround him. 

All these elements of man^s nature are adapted to his hap* 
piness and pleasure. But it is essential that he should culti- 
vate and exercise all the faculties of his mind in harmony 
with each other, and develop his constitution, mental and 
physical, in accordance with the laws of his being. To this 
end, self-knowledge is the most important of all his acquisi- 
tions, and is worthy of his most earnest and active efforts. 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

Among the important topics that should command our 
attention in the course of these observations, is a brief study 
of the Temperaments. They seem to indicate to us the 
quality and tone of the intellectual capacity, as well as the 
activity and power of the whole individual organization. The 
temperaments are usually recognized as four in number, 
which are indicated by certain external signs, and we here 
present the analysis of them as given by Mr. George Combe 
of these temperaments will be found predominant, while the 
others are indicated in a less degree. In some cases two of 
them may exist in about the same proportion and the others 
less prominent ; as for instance, the nervous and sanguine, in 
which case the individual will be exceedingly active, both in 
mind and body. The nervous temperament is grave and 
thoughtful, and more disposed to the exercise of the mind 
than the body — loves study and mental labor ; while the 
sanguine is full of animal life and spirits and loves physical 
exercise ; loves to be in the open air, and rather work with the 
hands than study. The lymphatic disposes one to rest and 
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ease ; in great predominance the individual will be indolent 
and lazy, and have an aversion to either mental or physical 
labor ; enjoys food and drink and an abundance of sleep. 
The bilious, in proportion as it is combined with the others, 
gives the power of endurance, either physical or mental. It is 
the solid iron work of the constitution. 

Some knowledge of the influence of these temperaments is 
indispensable to teachers and parents in the proper education 
and training of children. They indicate the constitution and 
predisposition of the child, and what is required in order to 
develop a healthy body and a vigorous mind. 

MjLN'S BELJLTION TO THE KATURJLL LAWS. 

We are organized beings, and as such are governed by 
certain fixed laws or rules of action in our relations to the 
elements that surround us. We are endowed with all the 
organs and faculties that are common to the lower animals, 
and, like them, are subject to the strict enforcement of nature's 
rules and laws. The fact that we are superior in physical 
endowment, and that we are high above them in our mental 
natures, having the power of reason, the sense of justice, of 
beauty, and of worship and adoration for God, crowned with 
an undying immortal soul, does not relieve us from the fixed 
laws which operate upon all organized beings. This is 
among, the greatest of blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us. 

He has given us certain organizations and placed us amid 
the elements which surround us. With our powers of obser- 
vation. He has given us reason and judgment, that we may 
become familiar with the laws of our being. He has, to a 
certain extent, given us power over matter that we may 
mold her elements to our service and pleasure. But this can 
be done only in accordance with her rules of action. Any 
deviation therefrom is attended with serious results. For 
instance, we bear a certain natural relation to fire ; in that 
relation, and when we control it at our will, it is one of our 
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greatest blessings ; but when we deviate from the rules of 
nature and place our bodies in contact with the fire, all the 
pleasures of that natural "blessing are reversed, and pain is 
the result. We might illustrate further by our h&ppy relation 
to water ; to the laws of gravitation, etc., but the reader will 
f oUow out the argument. . 

Now we need not assert that all the painful remits from the 
infraction of these laws are intended as blessings. Every one 
knows and feels that this is true. Fire will destroy organized 
matter, and were it not for the pain experienced when we 
come in contact with it, we should constantly be in danger of 
death without being conscious of that danger. So of our 
relation to all other elements and all the laws of nature. 
They are intended for our good, and wisely adapted to our 
condition. 

As physical beings we are governed by certain laws in 
relation to health, which is so intimately connected with our 
happiness and with the development and tone of our minds. 
By the action of these laws, when we live in harmony with 
them, we enjoy all the blessings of a healthy body ; but any 
infringement of these laws is attended, either directly or in- 
directly, by loss of health, and a decrease of the pleasures of 
life. Nor can this truth be too strongly impressed. To live 
in accordance with the laws of health is a duty, an obligation 
we owe, not to ourselves only, but to our fellow beings, our 
posterity, and to our God. For the violation of these laws 
man cannot go unpunished. Hence he should study the laws 
of health and live in accordance with them ; and in this he 
should pay special attention to the reciprocal action of mind 
and body upon each other. 

IKTER-RELATIOJq^ OF MIKD AKD BODY. 

All we know of anything, is the phenomena manifested \yy 
it. A continued succession of certain effects, resulting in- 
variably from certain causes, establish a law or rule of action. 
It is by observing this relation of things that we obtain a 
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knowledge of truths and principles ; and it is by the practical 
application and use of this knowledge that we are enabled to 
improve our condition in life. It is by this process that we 
become familiar with the functions of the various organs and 
parts of our bodies ; and it is by the same means that we 
obtain a knowledge of the various phenomena of the mind. 

As we have no knowledge of the mind except in its con- 
nection with the body, and the inferences which we draw 
therefrom, it must be evident to every one, that the mind and 
body are so intimately connected and related, that there is a 
constant reciprocal influence existing between them. The 
condition of each is necessarily affected by the action and 
condition of the other ; hence it follows that if the mind is 
in a normal and healthy state, with all the faculties acting in 
harmony with each other, the most happy results will be pro- 
duced upon the health and condition of the body ; but if the 
mind is in an abnormal and reversed condition, its effects on 
the body will in no wise be lessened, but they will be of the 
most serious and fatal nature. So of the body and its effects 
on the mind. When the body is in a healthy and vigorous 
condition and all its organs perform their functions as designed 
by nature that they should, its influence on the mind is ob- 
served in the vigor of thought, clearness of judgment, increase 
of virtuous emotions, and in the harmonious action of all the 
faculties ; but if the body is diseased, or the functions of 
any of its organs deranged, the equilibrium of the mind is im- 
mediately disturbed, and all the mental operations are affected 
by it. It is extremely important to bear in mind this constant 
and reciprocal action of the mind and body, as a large share 
of the ills of life, as well as the happiness enjoyed, are the re- 
sult of such relation. 

THE BRAIiT THE MEDIUM OF THIS RELATION. 

The reader will readily see the importance of this subject 
when he considers the fact, that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and at the same time it is a part of the animal system, 
governed by the same general laws as the other organs of the 
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body, and by means of the spinal marrow and the nerves, is 
most intimately connected with all parts of the physical 
organism. In it are centred the spiritual and the material 
parts of our nature. It is, at the same time, the medium of 
thought and the medium of action. By keeping this fact in 
view, it will be easy to understand why the state of the mind 
has so much influence in the production of disease, as well as 
in the recovery of the sick patient. At the same time it 
explains to us why the mind is so sensibly affected by the 
food we eat, the beverages we drink, the air we breathe, the 
exercise we take, and all the habits that affect our physical 
health and condition of body. 

INFLUEKCE OF THE MIND OK THE BODT. 

If we turn our attention to the influence of the mind on 
the physical system, we meet with familiar illustrations and 
facts in almost every direction. Observe the effect of a sud- 
den emotion of grief, or of joy ; how the countenance will 
be changed in the " twinkling of the eye." In one case the 
subject will give vent to his feelings, in violent sobs and 
lamentations, with contortions of the face and writhing 
paroxysms of his entire system. In the other case, the coun- 
tenance is ** lit up " by the happy flame, the eye reveals the 
joy within, the heart beats a quick response, and the blood is 
hastened in frolicsome streams through its crimson channels. 
Notice the effect of a sudden burst of passion, how the blood 
rushes to the face, the eye flashes the fire within, the arm and 
fist gesticulate the raging fury, and the whole nervous system 
is thrown into a violent commotion. 

And love is seen in the mild sweet expression of the eye, 
the fascinating smile, the timid blush of the cheek, the sub- 
dued emotion of fear, and breathes its soft, silvery voice, in 
sweet twilight tones of affection to its responsive mate. If 
disappointed in ^^true love," the pensive sadness and the 
gloom that shadows the countenance, bespeak the burning 
embers that are daily consuming the entire being, and will 
bring the subject to an early grave. In an unbalanced mind. 
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itoften residtrixr madneas and violence^ and the murder of 
the one so dearly loved is quickly followed by the self -destroy- 
ing lover. All these various emotions of the mind are so 
clearly and distinctly depicted on the outward expression^ that 
they are familiarly recognized by every one, showing how 
intimate the relation is between our mental and physical 
natures. 

THIS IKFLUBKCB OFTEK SBBIOUS AKD FATAL IK ITS EFFECTS. 

But other impressive results of this relation are common 
and worthy of attention. It is often the case that the result 
is serious and fatal. Instances have been known where animal 
life was entirely suspended by the development of some fear- 
ful and unlocked for intelligence to the mind. A serious shock 
to the nervous system may be produced by the sudden emotion 
of fear. An experiment was made in Bussia some years ago, 
illustrating the influence of the mind on the body, which 
may be familiar to many. It was upon four men who were 
doomed to death for crime. Two of them were placed in 
beds where two other persons had died of cholera, without 
knowing of the fact, but no effect was produced upon them. 
The other two were placed in new, clean beds, but were told 
that two others had died in those beds of cholera, and that 
this was the means by which they were to be executed. The 
effect upon their imaginations was so great that in a few hours 
they had both taken the disease and died. 

The influence of the mind on the action of the heart and 
lungs is familiar to all ; observed in the deep-drawn sigh and 
in the irregular palpitation of the heart. So the action of 
the digestive organs is suspended by violent mental emotions; 
and the appetite for food, however keen, is often turned to 
loathing, even by some imaginary thought or suggestion, 
whereby unpleasant associations are mingled with the occasion. 
How powerful are the emotions of mind upon the physical 
energies in time of danger ; in some cases causing immediate 
fainting, while in others the physical power and energy is 
increased almost beyond belief. 
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HAKY DISEASES ORIGINATE IK THE MIKD, THEIR TREATMENT 

A candid consideration of these facts is of vital importance. 
Ko small share of the suffering and diseases of the human 
race have their origin in the emotions of the mind. PatiiBnts 
thus suffering require mental medicine, rather than drugs. 
This truth is recognized by many physicians in their practice, 
and should be universally observed by all who have charge of 
the sick. AH the associations and influences around them 
should be conducive to the cheerful and harmonious action of 
the mind. But there are some people who are troubled with 
a kind of chronic imagination, by which they are conjuring 
up '* all the ills that flesh is heir to/' and have their regular 
programme of pains and ailments for each successive day. 
Many such find the "balm for all their woes'' in "cod-liver 
oil " or some popular nostrum. With such, it makes but lit- 
tle difference what is administered, in the shape of medicine, 
provided it is harmless to the system. The eflScacy of bread 
pills could be attested to by thousands, if they knew the 
component parts of the medicine they had taken. It is well 
known that a patient is much more likely to receive benefit 
from the medicine he takes, if he has confidence in its virtue, 
if he believes it will cure him. Confidence in the physician is 
generally considered essential to the speedy recovery of the 
patient ; but in too many cases the physician is ignorant of 
the powerful infiuence of the mind on the body, and instead 
of directing for the patient cheerful associations, pure air, 
simple diet, appropriate use of water, etc., proceeds tojidmin- 
ister powerful drugs, and to conduct the patient through a 
" regular course " of treatment. Beside the many who are 
speedily hurried into their graves, thousands are in this way 
kept upon their beds for weeks and months, suffering in mind 
and body, and have their constitutions weakened and their 
systems tainted for life by this unnatural and poisonous pro- 
cess of getting well ; when with proper care arid attention to 
diet and their habits, and healthful infiuence on the mind, 
only a few days would be required for the return of the usual 
vigor and tone of their system. 
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• The surest road to health, say what they will. 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 
Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
Prom doctors and imagination flow." 

IKFLUEKCE OF HEALTH ON THE MIND. 

As the state of the mind^ through the brain^ affects the 
body, so the condition of the body, through tke brain, affects 
the mind. In connection with the education, improvement 
and development of the mind, there is no subject of more im- 
portance than the one now under consideration. The moral 
tone of character, the vigor of thought, the soundness of 
judgment, the power of memory, the force of character, the 
control of our passions, the degree and purity of our social 
pleasures, and all our mental enjoyments and sources of hap- 
piness, depend, to a great extent, on the state of health and 
condition of the body. That the force of this statement may 
be appreciated, the reader should notice some of the conditions 
upon which animal life and health depend. 

CHANGE OF PABTICLES, OR WASTE AND REPAIR OF THE BODY. 

The human body, consisting of bones, muscles, sinews, 
blood vessels, organs of reproduction, nutrition, respiration and 
of thought, etc., is constructed, nourished and sustained in 
accordance with certain laws common to organized beings. It 
is made up of the elements that surround us, such as animals, 
vegetables and water. These substances, taken into the 
stomach, undergo the process of digestion, and the chyle or 
nutritious portion enters into the composition of the blood, and 
by this means is brought in contact with all parts of the 
system. Our bodies are always undergoing change, con- 
stantly wearing and wasting away, and constantly supplied 
and repaired by food, drink and air ; particles are displaced and 
thrown off, and new particles are deposited in their places, so 
that, by this gradual but constant exchange of particles, it is 
estimated that the soft parts of our bodies become entirely 
changed in the space of about one year, and our bones in 
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seven years ; hence all the flesh of our bodies at the present 
time will^ in the coarse of one year, pass away« and by the 
combination of new particles, its place will be supplied ; and 
in seven years a like change will take place in our bones — 
giving US entire a different body from our present. 

TEE BBAIK GOYEBNED BY THE SAME LAW. 

Now, as before stated, the brain is a part of the physical 
organism, and is nourished and supplied from the same source 
as all other parts of the body ; and at the same time it is the 
organ of the mind; consequently, whatever we eat, drink, 
breathe, wear or do, that affects the health or condition of the 
body, must, of necessity, affect the brain and through it the 
functions of the mind. Can anything be more clear, rational 
or certain ? 

It should be borne in mind that no part of the body is en- 
tirely disconnected from any other part ; but, on the contrary, 
the relation and sympathy between all parts is most intimate 
and constant ; so that, when any one organ or part of the 
system is affected by disease, or in any manner whatever, by 
means of that relation and sympathy it affects all other parts, 
the brain included, consequently the mind. From these con- 
siderations no one will fail to see the importance and the most 
urgent necessity, of giving special attention to everything that 
relates to health. 

EFFECTS OF DYSPEPSIA OK THE KEBYOUS SYSTEM. 

We need not here refer to the effect of extreme cases of dis- 
ease. Every one who has had any experience among the sick, 
is aware of the sympathy and corresponding condition of the 
mind with the body ; but most persons are apt to pay but 
little attention to this relation except in cases of extreme pros- 
tration ; while all should remember that, in proportion as 
you neglect or violate the laws of health, you not only suffer 
in your body, but, in like proportion, detract from your mental 
enjoyments, and prevent the clear and healthy action of your 
mind. 
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This truth is plainly illustrated in all who are troubled with 
dyspepsia and its attendant ills. The digestive organs do not 
properly perform their functions, much of their food sours 
and decays in the stomach instead of being digested^ and the 
consequence is that the system is not only poorly supplied 
with nutriment, but what is furnished is poorly prepared 
for use. Without going into the details of this disease, it is 
proper that we call attention to its effect on the nervous 
system. You will, in most cases, observe the patient to be 
exceedingly nervous and excitable, and much of the time 
under the influence of a morbid, irritable disposition ; feels in- 
efficient, listless and misanthropic. The whole nervous system 
is deranged, brain included, and all the manifestations of the 
mind partake of that deranged, irregular and sickly condition 
of the body. The patient is seldom happy, no matter how 
wealthy or how abundant his ordinary resources for happiness 
and pleasure. In his social relations, he is fault-finding and 
petulant, iiritable and dogmatic, fretting at trifles and mag- 
nifying his troubles* The intellect of course partakes of this 
influence and is blunted in its perceptions and powers of 
thought. Nor does the harm stop here. The moral senti- 
ments are affected and weakened. This fact cannot be too 
forcibly impressed on the mind. It will account, in thousands 
of cases, for the changes in the moral tone of individuals 
when under the influence of this annoying disease. 

EKJOYMBNT OF HEALTH A DUTY. 

Attention to the laws of health, then, becomes not only a 
privilege but a duty, as connected with the moral and religious 
nature of man. No man in the condition above described will 
be as pure in thought, as holy in desire and aspiration, and 
as elevated in moral tone, as if all the functions of his body 
were acting in harmony, giving health and vigor, and a sound 
brain for the manifestation of mind. How can man defile 
and abuse his body — that tenement which God has given him 
for a good and noble purpose— how can he disregard the laws 
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of his being) ftnd then approach his Heavenly Father in sup- 
plication^ without a conscious guilt of his degradation and sin ? 
His first effort should be to cleanse his body^ and so far as in 
his power remove all obstructions to the free, pure, and holy 
emotions with which he should commune with Divine Wis- 
dom and Goodness. - Then he can ^^ present his iody a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God/' 

Dyspepsia is selected as the subject of these remarks, be- 
cause it is a disease so common and prevalent in this country, 
and because it is the parent or prime cause of so numerous a 
class of other complaints. Indigestion taints and clogs the 
stream at its fountain-head, as it were, so that all the func- 
tions of the body are deranged, and the result is, that a great 
proportion of the common diseases among us, such as colds, 
derangement of the nerves, bowels, head, etc., are the result 
of this disease. 

DISEASE NOT PROVIDEKTIAL, BUT GOVERKED BY LAW. 

But some may answer that " all these ills of life are provi • 
dential— meted out to us for wise purposes — and that we 
should bear them patiently.*' Away with such charges against 
Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. God has arranged the elements 
of the worid, as well as of the universe, in accordance with 
healthful laws, and man is placed among them with an organ- 
ization wonderfully adapted to this arrangement. All the 
laws of nature, and all the laws of man's organism are wisely 
adapted to his health of body and development of mind, and 
to the production of happiness, if he will but live in accord- 
ance with them. Disease, then, is the result of the violation 
of these laws, which are within the province of man to dis- 
cover, and within his power to obey. To charge them upon 
God is not only folly, but it is a libel upon his goodness. 

The physical and organic laws should not be confounded 
with the moral. A person who violates a moral law, must of 
necessity suffer its consequences in a moral sense. And if he 
violates a physical law he must suffer the penalty in accord* 
ance with the nature of the law violated. 
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The effect of fire on the human system will be the same 
on the most devoted Christian^ that it will be on the most 
hardened sinner. So if the one or the other should fall from 
a high eminence, the laws of gravitation would operate alike 
on the good and the bad. If a man was to take a dose of 
physic or apply some other medical aid to remove the pangs 
of conscience, or to relieve him from the punishment which 
attends the violation of some moral law, it would l)e consid- 
ered the height of folly ; but it would be equally as consistent 
as to attempt to atone for the violation of the physical laws, 
by prayer and the aid of the moral law. The wisdom and 
the goodness of God are manifested in the unchanging and 
unyielding nature of those laws ; while the obedience and the 
violation of each is attended with certain results, man is 
endowed with a mind capable of acquiring a knowledge of 
them, their results and phenomena, and of happily adapting 
himself to them. 

Any other view of the arrangements of nature throws every- 
thing into chaos and confusion, and disregards the order and 
system manifested in all God's works. While God "listen- 
eth to the prayer of the righteous, '' and "not a sparrow falls 
without His notice.'' He holds man responsible through the 
law he violates — thereby ensuring to him through his intel- 
lect, the reward attached to obedience and the penalty to 
violation. 

Every pain you suffer is the result of the violation or 
neglect of some of the laws of your being, either by yourself 
or others. A great proportion of these violations are of daily 
occurrence, consisting of little things, and become so inter- 
woven into the habits of individuals that they wear the life 
away without the subject being aware of the fatal ravages upon 
his system until it is too late. Men, women and children, while 
in comparative health, are sowing the seeds of disease, which 
will lessen all the pleasures of their lives, and bring them to 
an early grave ; and they are doing this through ignorance of, 
and inattention to, certain laws of health connected with their 
most common and daily habits. Among the most important 
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of the subjects relating to health of mind and body, is the 
food we eat and the liquids we drink. Not only the quantity 
and the quality of the nourishment taken into the stomach, 
but the time and manner are almost as important. It is 
a fact that we are unconscious of the great wrong inflicted 
on ourselves, until the system becomes diseased and demands 
redress, when the patient, instead of correcting his habits* 
resorts tolnedieine to atone for the outrage upon his digestive 
organs. 



CAUSES OF HEART DISEASE. 

The usual causes of heart troubles are old age, alcoholism, 
rheumatism and gout. 

The heart of an elderly person is almost always deteriorated 
from having worked, often to excess, for so many years, dur- 
ing which period it has been fastened on by morbid germs 
that will multiply themselves or by disorders that will become 
more marked. Old age is, in fact, the period when obesity 
acquires pathological proportions, when the arteries harden 
and gout is the most dangerous. It is then that the heart 
muscle, flabby, soft and distended, with little power of resist- 
ance, may be stopped in its action or ruptured by any too vio- 
lent shock. 

The disorders produced in the heart by a slow and natural 
process of wear and tear in the course of years may be brought 
on prematurely by the alcoholic habit by a process of rapid 
and artificial overuse. Alcoholism is at the bottom nothing 
but anticipated old age, with its trembling and general dete- 
rioration of the organism. Old age and alcoholism produce 
these changes by a chronic process, but rheumatism may 
bring them on in an acute form. It is in the form of an in- 
flamed state of its membranes that the heart pays its tribute 
to this diathesis. As a usual thing the joints are seized before 
the heart, but it sometimes happens that they are affected 
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simultaneously, while in the case of a few persons the heart 
symptoms are the first to appear, and that with such intensity 
that they absorb all the attention in the course of rheumatic 
attack. Gout also engenders heart disease, but with much 
less frequency than rheumatism. In many instances a gouty 
patient only suffers from the heart during an attack through 
being predisposed thereto by some old disorder, the attack of 
gout only acting in such cases as a predisposing agent. 

In order to be complete on the question it should be men- 
tioned that chorea and infectious fevers may also give rise to 
cardiac disorders. 

The nature of the cause that has produced the disorder of 
the heart is a very important item ; heart disease originating 
in an attack of rheumatic fever is usually more serious and 
brings on more rapidly and more frequently an organic lesion 
than when it is due to alcoholism, which in turn is more serioua 
than disorders caused by old age. 

MEANS OF AVOIDING HEART DISEASE. , 

Nothing, unfortunately, can prevent the deterioration of our 
tissues caused by advancing years. To grow old is a disease 
in itself. Since, however, there is no panacea that can give 
us everlasting youth, let us bow before this inexorable law, 
but endeavor to prepare for ourselves a green old age by avoid- 
ing every other source of organic deterioration. Sobriety and 
temperance will preserve us from that great enemy, the alcohol 
habit. 

A hydro mineral treatment at N6ris, Plombidres or Aix-les- 
Bains will do wonders in checking or lessening attacks of 
rheumatism, and in order to avoid more certainly their recur- 
rence it is well to follow a perfectly regular life ; to avoid ex- 
cesses of all sorts, to live in a perfectly dry abode exposed to 
the sunlight, and to always wear flannel next to the skin, as it 
should never be forgotten that catching cold, the sudden or 
prolonged action of cold on the body, particularly at a mo- 
ment when the temperature of the skin is raised, is especially 
unfavorable to any one with a rheumatic predisposition. 
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Gout, which is in the true sense of the word a complaint of 
rich people, since the receipts of the organism are in excess 
of the expenses, is usually caused by too much food and by a 
lack of physical exercise. It can be avoided if care be taken 
that the food consumed is in the proportion to the amount of 
work required of the muscles, and if exercise, in no matter 
what form, gymnastics, fencing or walking be taken regularly. 

An existence continually disturbed by the passions of love or 
by the tumults of political life exposes individuals most pw:- 
ticularly to heart troubles. Professor G. S6e said some time 
ago that in addition to our physical heart we have a moral 
heart, and immoderate fatigue of the latter produces rapid de- 
generation of the former. * 

Violent exercise in walking or in long runs may give rise to 
some disorders of the heart. This is also the case with some 
forms of clothing, w.hich through being too tight at the neck 
prevent the circulation, press on the chest and hinder its 
proper expansion. In this connection it may be well to men- 
tion the disastrous effect of a corset that is too tightly laced. 

HYGIENE OF PERSONS WITH HEART DISEASE. 

A person afflicted with a lesion of the heart is not neces- 
sarily an invalid in the rigorous sense of the word. These 
persons come and go, take part in ordinary life, and in some 
instances occupy a high position in society. But although 
they are not ill, they are, through the fact of their lesion, con- 
tinually exposed to serious trouble. Over fatigue or a sudden 
emotion may bring on disorders that are always serious and 
sometimes rapidly fatal. The hygiene of such a person can be 
summed up in the following formula : To avoid everything 
that may oyerexcite the heart, to follow a healthy course of 
diet, to avoid all causes of anaemia and to keep up the 
strength. 
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GREAT MEN WHO DIED FROM 
OVERWORK. 

When Hon. Daniel Manning came to Washington from 
Albany his eye was bright, his step was steady, and his mas- 
siye frame worked like that of a skilled athlete. His blood 
was full of iron and the joints of his ponderous physique 
were well oiled. He was in perfect physical condition and he ' 
had kept himself so by exercise. His mind was as healthy as 
his body, and when he took hold of the Treasury Depart- 
ment he threw his whole soul into it. He dropped his exer- 
cise to devote more time to it and studied on day and night 
until the Demon of Overwork grabbed him, and he fell down 
in his office in an apoplectic fit. He was taken to his home 
and for some time he lived on a diet of beef tea. He was fed 
beef juice, a half pint of which represented ten pounds of 
beef, and his head was bathed with cold water to cool the hot 
blood which ever surged up into it. He grew a little better 
and tried to resume his work, but in vain. He died within 
a few months after leaving the Department. 

The Demon of Overwork killed Secretary Folger. He 
jumped into our financial system and was bound to know it 
not only in its great problems, but in its petty details. Seated 
behind the great desk in his office he boiled his brain day by 
day, working away hours after his employees had left the 
building, atd taking no exercise whatever. The result was 
that congestion of the brain — the friend of the .Demon — 
dropped upon him, and Bright's disease, its chief officer, came 
in and killed him. 

The death of Zach Chandler was not unlike that of Sena- 
tor Plumb. He had a physique almost as good as that of the- 
late Kansas Senator, and his muscles had toughened and his 
frame hardened with his fight with the world. He had grown 
wealthy, as Plumb had, and he had made a great reputation 
as a statesman. Plumb's death was largely due to the brain 
exhaustion caused by the last campaign, in which he made 
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the Bepublican fight for Kansas almost alone. Zach Ghand- 
ler^s death resulted from overwork during the Garfield cam- 
paign. He had stumped a number of the States of the Union. 
I traveled with him in Ohio, and was surprised at his wonder- 
ful endurance and his remarkable vitality. Leaving Ohio he 
hdd spoken in Indiana and had then made a number of 
speeches in Wisconsin, and now, at the close of the campaign, 
he was to speak in Chicago. It was on October 29th that he 
stood up before a large audience in McCormick Hall and 
made what was said to be the master effort of his life. He 
had felt tired during the last few speeches of the campaign, 
and that night had said that he was glad that this was the last 
speech he would have to make. Upon his return to his hotel 
he got a telegram asking him to make a speech at Detroit, 
and he had arranged to be called at seven o'clock the next 
morning in order that he might leave for Detroit at eight. 
When the boy went to call him at seven he could not make 
him hear, and upon the door being opened Chandler was 
found dead in his bed, lying with his head propped up on two 
pillows and his coat thrown about his shoulders. The doctors 
said it was heart disease or apoplexy caused from overwork. 

The Demon of Overwork was defied for years by Senator 
Matt Carpenter, but it killed him at last. His death was a 
curious one. It was caused by mental labor and disregard of 
the laws of health, though it did not come in the form of 
apoplexy. He had an iron constitution, but he ruined it by 
indiscretions. For years he did all his studying at night. He 
would begin at eleven o'clock with a strong cigar and a bot- 
tle of champagne to stimulate his work, and from one o/clock 
to four he kept himself awake by sipping brandy. At four 
he would go to bed and sleep until nine, and these five hours 
of rest seemed to make him as fresh as a daisy. He wept on 
in this way for twenty years, and then he went to pieces like 
the old deacon's chaise. He found he could do nothing. He 
had terrible headaches, and upon his consulting his physi- 
cian, he was told that he must die within a year. Senator 
Carpenter took this decree as Fate, and he accepted it like a 
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hero. He told no one but his partner about it. He never 
complained, and he went about his business as usual. He 
looked into his own case and studied it as carefully and as 
coolly as though it were that of a stranger. He had a register 
which told the story of the condition of his bloody and as he 
looked at this from day to day he would say to his partner, 
*' I see that I have only so many more days to live.*' Three 
days before his death he said to him. ^'I find that I can- 
not live more than three or four days longer, and I do not 
think I will come to the oflSce any more.^' He then got into his 
carriage and was driven home to die. It was then only that 
he told his family of the decree of the physician, and he 
died, as he expected, before the week was out. 

Senator Beck's death was caused by overwork and lack of 
exercise. He was a man of magnificent physique, and his 
brain worked, it is said, during his dreams, and upon going 
to sleep with a knotty problem on his mind he o^n awoke 
to find that his brain had solved it during the night. He was 
hard at work in the Senate just before his death, and it was 
in the Potomac depot at Washington, near the star which 
marks the spot where Garfield fell when he was shot by 
Guiteau, that he dropped dead of paralysis of the heart. 

Henry Ward Beecher was another man of magnificent 
physique who died of apoplexy and paralysis. He went to 
sleep one night with a violent headache, which was followed 
by nausea and vomiting. He did not wake early the next day, 
and when the doctor finally roused him shortly before his 
death, he said; *^ Doctor, you have disturbed my dream. I 
thought I was a duke and that Mrs. Beecher was a duchess 
and we had a fortune in British consols. I was just trying 
to figure up my income and I was in mental agony, for you 
know. Doctor, I always did have trouble about arithmetic, 
when you awoke me.'* Henry Ward Beecher's death was 
caused by congestion of the brain, which brought on apo- 
plexy. He had had a warning stroke a year or two before, 
but had gone on without rest. He was working on the second 
volume of his *' Life of Christ,'' and he would not take ex- 
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ercise nor stop his work, as his friends requested him to do. 
He was in a comatose state some time before he died, and 
paralysis came to him first upon his left side. Simon Cam- 
eron died of paralysis, but his paralytic stroke came on the 
right side, and he discovered it by stroking the right side of 
his face and finding that it felt curious to his touch. 

It was paralysis that killed Tom Corwin, the noted Ohio 
statesman. His death occurred at a reception at Wash- 
ington. Corwin had just returned from his mission to Mexico, 
and he was chatting with a crowd of men, among whom were 
Salmon P. Chase, Ben Wade, Bob Schenck and John Sher- 
man. He was the life of the assemblage, and he told a curious 
story a minute before his death. An old friend had come up 
to shake hands with him, and as Corwin grasped his hand he 
said, '* You are more bald than when I saw you last, the day 
before I sailed for Mexico. '' The man replied, " Yes,'' and 
Corwin went on : " But then Julius Caesar was bald/* 
*^ Yes,'' replied the man, ^^ but CsBsar had fits." 

At this remark Corwin became serious and said : Twenty 
years ago I saw a man fall unconscious from a paralytic 
stroke. He was in the midst of an excited discourse, and he 
was carried out of the hall by his friends insensible. The 
first act of consciousness he showed upon his recovery was to 
utter the words you have just said, ' Caesar had fits.'" A few 
minutes after this remark Corwin received his paralytic 
stroke. He was in the refreshment room, and he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd who were listening to his eloquent stories, 
when his voice suddenly sunk to a whisper and he reached 
forth his hands and asked for air. A moment later he fell 
back into the arms of his friends and he was carried into an- 
other room and laid upon a bed. He could not speak, but he 
raised his left hand and clenched his fist, pointing to hi3 right 
one, which lay powerless at his side. A few moments later 
and he was dead. 

Ex-Senator George Pendleton, who died while Minister to 
Germany a year or so ago, was stricken with paralysis while 
riding on a railroad train, and his death, which followed 
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shortly af ter^ was doubtless due to mental trouble. His wife 
had been killed in Central Park about a year before^ and 
family troubles, added to hard work, brought about this, 
paralytic stroke. Worry and disappointment have much to 
do with the health of great men, and some of our most noted 
statesmen have been killed by disappointed political ambitions. 
Charles Sumner died at Washington on the anniversary of the 
day three years before that he was removed from the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Senate, 
and within a few months after he had been censured by the 
Massachusetts Legislature for his bill prohibiting the publi- 
cation of Union victories in the Army Register. Horace 
Greeley was killed by his Presidential defeat and family trou- 
bles. His wife was buried the day before the election, and 
within a month after it he had gone to the tomb. It is said 
that he was insane during his last days, and his mental strain 
and worry during the campaign, added to his disappointment, 
- undoubtedly killed him. Both Webster and Clay had their 
last days filled with the worries of disappointed ambition. 

Webster had continued in office as Secretary of State under 
Filmore. He was disappointed in the nomination of General 
Winfield Scotf and after it he went home to Mansfield to die. 
During his last hours he was kept alive on brandy, and the 
doctor gave in his hearing directions that he was to have a 
spoonful of brandy every fifteen minutes as long as he lived. 
At the third dose Webster, who was watching the clock, saw 
that the hand had reached the three-quarters mark and rais- 
ing his head he looked at the brandy and said, "I still live.^' 
The servant then gave him his spoonful and he sank into an 
unconscious state and died. Henry Clay's death was accele- 
rated by that same convention. He was at the National Hotel 
in Washington, attended only by his son, Thomas Hart Clay, 
and a nogro servant, and very ill when the nomination was 
made> and on his dying bed he heard the whigs rejoicing over 
the nomination of Scott. 

The death of ex-President Arthur was largely caused from 
disappointment at not receiving a re-nomination and from 
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the wear and tear of the Presidency. His work in the White 
House, added to high living and little exercise, brought on 
Bright's disease and he cam^ near dying from a cold wjiich he 
caught during his trip to Florida. As the disease developed 
nothing would stay on his stomach but milk and pepsin, and 
finally he could not digest these. He read most of the time 
during his last days, and his death was a painless one. Sal- 
mon P. Chase's disappointment as a Presidential aspirant had 
much to do with bringing on the kidney troubles from which 
he died, and Tom Benton, after his thirty years in the Senate 
and life-long leadership in Missouri, being supplanted by 
others, fell sick at Washington and died. Worry and work 
had something to do with his death, too, for he worked at his 
abridgement of the debates of Congress up to the very last 
and died almost with his pen in his hand. 

A number of suicides have been caused by overwork and 
disappointment. Preston King, who for years was Senator 
from New York, had a magnificent physique and there were 
no signs of physical ailments about him. After he retired 
from the Senate President Johnson made him Collector of the 
port of New York, and the duties of that oflSce and the 
troubles of the administration which he shared so affected him 
that he jumped from a ferryboat with a twenty-five pound 
bag of shot tied around his body and drowned himself. 

Senator Rusk, of Texas, shot himself shortly after he left 
the United States Senate in 1835 and it is said that his suicide 
was the result of charges made against him in the Senate 
debates. Senator *^Jim'' Lane> of Kansas, shot himself 
when insane, over his vote on the Civil Rights bill. He had 
been in doubt how to vote on this bill and had voted against 
it. The day of the vote he got a telegram warning him that 
if he voted against the bill it would be the mistake of his life. 
The telegram reached him after the roll was called and he 
exclaimed excitedly, " The mistake has been made. I would 
give all I possess if it were undone !" The press of the country 
denounced his action and he was charged with fraud in con- 
nection with the Indian Bureau. This last charge was unjust. 
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but the combination so preyed upon his mind that he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Vice-President Wilson died of apoplexy at Washington in 
1875. He had had an operation on his spine and tipon return- 
ing to Washington had indiscreetly taken a warm bath in the 
Senate bathroom. This weakened him and his system never 
recovered from it He was taken to his boarding house and 
shortly after died. Fifteen minutes before he died he heard 
of the death of Senator Ferry, of Connecticut, and it is 
believed that this knowledge of the death of one of his dear 
friends hastened his own end. He spoke of his long life just 
before he died and said that since he came to the Senate eighty- 
three of the Senators who had sat with him had passed away. 

Elbridge Gerry died at a boarding house at Washington. He 
presided over the Senate the day before and had started out 
in the morning to do some business in one of the government 
departments. He had gone but a short distance when he 
became indisposed and took a carriage to return. When the 
carriage reached his boarding house he was found to be insen- 
sible, and on being taken from it he expired without a groan 
or a sigh. 

John Quincy Adams dropped down in his chair in the 
House of Eepresentatives at Washington and he was carried 
out into one of the committee rooms where he died. Capping 
and mustard poultices revived him for a moment and an hour 
after his attack he said : " This is the last of earth, but I am 
content.^' And he thereupon died. 

John C. Calhoun was wrapped up in flannels and carried 
from his boarding house to the United States Senate to make 
his last speech, and shortly after he was taken back he died. 
His last words were : " The South, the poor South. God 
knows what will become of her ! ^' 

Almost the last words that Senator Plumb uttered were to 
his landlady, who asked him what was the result of his con- 
sultation with his physician. He replied characteristically, 
"I have got to throw up the sponge.'^ He meant that he 
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had to stop work and lie did not know that so soon he would 
have to stop altogether. 

The last days of many of our great men have been peculiarly 
pathetic. Sam Randall^ who was in terrible pain during his 
last hours, looked up just before he died at his wife and 
smiled and uttered the words ^* Mother.'^ For forty-eight 
hours Mrs. Randall had not left his bedside and his hand 
was in hers as he passed away.' Randall was another case of 
overwork and lack of exercise. This, with his peculiar tem- 
perament, brought on the gout and he died in his prime. 

General Logan's death was full of pathos. His last act was 
to try to whisper to his wife, and General Hancock's last 
words were to Mrs. Hancock, whom he called, using her 
pet name, '^EUie.'' He then attempted to say, "goodby'' 
but he had only uttered the word '^ good '' when he relapsed 
into unconsciousness and expired. 

Judge Jeremiah Black died with a prayer on his lips, and 
just before he left this world he said to his wife : '' How can 
I fear to cross the dark river when my Father waits for me 
on the other side.'' He then prayed, saying, "Oh, thou 
most beloved and meiciful heavenly Father, from whom I had 
my being and in whom I have ever trusted, if it be Thy will, 
grant that my sufferings end and that I speedily be called 
home to Thee, and oh, bless and comfort my Mary." A few 
moments after this he died. 

Vice-President Wilson picked up a hymn book just before 
he died and looked for a long time at his wife's picture, which 
was pasted in front of it, and Henry Clay's words during the 
delirium of his dying hours were, " Mother, mother, mother, 
9Jid my dear wife 1'* 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The modern student will find this science most fascinating. 

Doctor Tumblety claims the possibility of a complete sys- 
tem whereby the mental states are reivealed by the occipital 
muscle and the rectus superior of the eye. He is inspired with 
a sincere love for the science, and ranks no study higher when 
he says : " What a ray of divinity we find in the human 
countenance, since everything declares it to be a copy of -the 
Divine Original/' 

A man of broad ideas, he makes many concessions and finds 
in some faces which belong to chameleon souls the possibilities 
of what men might and ought to accomplish. * 

The profiles of Dante, Savonarola and George Eliot resem- 
ble each other. In the faces of Shakespeare and Burns the 
forehead and eyes express lofty intelligence combined with 
poetic sensibility. Wisdom and probity are clear to him in 
Marcus Aurelius, and the ^' The father ol poets '' is delineated 
in Homer's countenance. In Shelley's broad brow and feminine 
beauty we recognize the rare and sensitive spirit that dwelt 
within even as seen in the countenance of our own beloved 
Hawthorne. The author can see in the human countenance 
traits resembling those of the brute creation. Coarseness, 
cruelty, vanity and shallowness betray themselves, while kind- 
ness, culture and refinement, the spiritual life, will transform 
the most ordinary features. Poets in all ages and countries 
have been believers in physiognomy. Had Cleopatra's nose 
been shaped differently the fortunes of the world would have 
been different. The beauty of Helen was the cause of the 
Trojan war. The face of Mary of Scotland won for her many 
friends and made the ill-favored Queen of England her life- 
long and vindictive foe. » 
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POISONOUS DRINKS! 

80MB LIQUORS AKALYZED. 

In the city of New York we made a visit to a dozen of the 
first-class liquor stores in one of the best neighborhoods and 
bought pint samples of their purest gin, whiskey, brandy, 
port wine, sherry, etc. The result of our chemical analysis 
was as follows : 

In the sample of ^^ pure Holland gin " we found neutral 
spirits, rotten corn, juniper berries, turpentine and vitriol. 
We dropped the white of an egg and an oyster, both easily 
digestible articles, into this compound and saw them shrivel 
up into hard, stringy masses. This shows how nicely a drop 
of gin aids digestion. 

In the sample of ^^ fine old hand made Kentucky whiskey *' 
we found neutral spirits, glycerine, sulphate of zinc, chromic 
acid, creosote, unslacked lime and fusel oil. Now, fifteen 
drachms of fusel oil evaporated in a box will make the toughest 
cat you can put in that box insensible in less than an hour. 

POISON IN ALL. 

But the port wine, that rich, fruity drink which solid - 
respectability is proud to take after dinner— that was the 
worst of all. In it we found neutral acid, glycerine, licorice, 
zinc, mercury, antimony, salts of tartar and ether, muriatic 
acid and alum. 

I have statistics to show that one hundred times more 
imported port wine is sold than can be made from all the 
grapes in Oporto. It is the same with all other wines. 
Madeira produces 30,000 barrels of wine per year, and 
America alone drinks 50,000 barrels of Madeira wine in that 
time. 

In the best lager beer we could get there were discovered 
pepper, ginger, vinegar, capsicum, cream of tartar, acetic, 
nitric, citric, tartaric, sulphuric and prussic acids; nitric. 
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sulphuric and acetic ether ; spirits of nitre, the oils of vitriol, 
turpentine and cassia ; caraway seed, cloves, japonic extract, 
bitter almonds, orris root, grains of paradise, Spanish juice, 
black ants, dried cherries, orange peel, coriander seed, white 
oak bark, tannic acid, fennel seed, cardamom seed, wormwood, 
copperas, alum, sulphates of iron and copper, licorice, opium, 
gentian root, quassia, cocculus indicus, tobacco, saltpetre, log- 
wood, marble dust, eggshells, hartshorn, nutgalls, potash and 
soda. 

In this connection Dr. Tumblety, who is a profound ob- 
server of such things, wrote the subjoined note to the New 
York Herald from Baltimore, thanking that paper for its 
crusade against vile liquors r^ 

To the Editor of the Herald : 

As a citizen and a lover of order, justice and virtue, permit me to 
thank and congratulate you for your glorious work in breaking up those 
horrible dens of wickedness which have so long been a curse and a re- 
proach to the city of New York— a disgrace and a blot on the fair fame* 
of the metropolis of America. It is such magnificent achievements as 
this of yours which reflect the greatest honor on that mighty power for 
good and evil, the press, and demonstrate the splendid possibilities of a 
great newspaper. Let the good work go on. 

Your admiring friend, 

FRANCIS TUMBLETY, M. D. 

Baltimorb, Md., Jan. 14, 1892. 
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WITHOUT MEDICINE. 

The chief trouble of the average middle-aged man of the 
city class is what is known as a '' sluggish" or *' torpid" 
liver. We need not enter into any of the niceties of pathology 
here ; the man in the street^ as well as the doctor has a fairly 
clear idea in his mind of what is meant by a sluggish liver. 
Now the bicycle or the tricycle, when properly used, converts 
the sluggish into an active liver ; and that in double quick 
time. It is easy to understand why this should be so. 

The sluggish liver is the liver in which the blood circulates 
too slowly, and remains too long before it is passed forward 
' into the lung circulation. The act of pedaling the cycle in- 
stantly quickens the circulation in the feet and legs, and in 
the course of a quarter or half an hour sends a perfect tor- 
rent of blood through the veins of the legs and the pelvis in- 
to the portal vein, which spreads itself out in the liver from 
the lower side. In other words, the effect of cycling upon 
the liver is the same as that of flooding a still and stagnant 
lake with innumerable mountain streams after a heavy rain- 
fall. The whole of the water in the lake is violently moved, 
and the overflow at its lower extremity is increased tenfold. 

It is precisely this flooding effect which is produced upon 
the liver by the rushing currents of blood from the legs as the 
results of their energetic activity in pedaling the bicycle and 
tricycle. The stagnant lake in the organ is moved in every 
part, all its minutest ramifying^ vessels are washed out, its 
bile-secreting cells are stimulated by fresh blood ; and the 
work which a liver pill usually takes ten or twelve hours to 
perform is performed in less than one hour, and with much 
more thoroughness and naturalness. Not that the imme- 
diate effect of cycling is to rouse the bowels to activity, but 
the constipation and liver torpidity are gradually overcome 
by an increase of normal physiological activity, and the cure 
remains permanent so long as the exercise is persevered with. 
This at least is the writer's personal experience, and, the 
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physiological series of events being such as here described, a 
similiar experience must have resulted with many of other 
cyclists. 



What A Man Is Made Of. 

Man, from a chemical point of view, consists of thirteen 
elements, five of them gases and eight solids. Submitting to 
chemical analysis a man of the average of 154 pounds, we find 
that he is largely composed of oxygen, which is in a state of 
extreme compression ; in fact, a man weighing 154 pounds 
has 97 pounds of compressed oxygen in his make-up. The 
volume of this at an ordinary temperature, if freed, would 
exceed 980 cubic feet. The weight of the hydrogen is only 
16 pounds, but were this in a free sta-te, at a temperature of 
78 degrees, it would occupy a space equal to 2,800 cubic feet. 
The other three gases are : Nitrogen, nearly 4 pounds ; chlor- 
ine, about 26 ounces ; and fluorine, 3^ ounces. Of the solids, 
carbon stands at the head of the metalloids, there being about 
31 pounds. Next comes phosphorus, 26 ounces, and sulphur 
3 ounces. The most abundant metal is calcium, more than 
3 pounds ; next potassium, 2 ounces ; sodium, 5 ounces, and 
iron, 1 ounce. The various combinations which the chemist 
can form of these metals and metalloids are almost in- 
numerable. 
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CRANKS. 

To our way of thinking, one of the most unfortunate attri- 
butes of man is his apparent unwillingness to be unlike other 
men, his seeming dislike of originality — so far as he, himself, 
is concerned — and his sheep-like acquiescence in the doings 
of others. 

Unwilling to be, himself, unique, it is this very attribute, 
this individuality, that he admires in others. There never 
yet was, what the world calls, a crank, who was not a man of 
originality, of character, of intelligence, a man who was liter- 
ally one of the cranks that are instrumental in the onward 
movement of the world. Julius Caesar, Napoleon, George 
Washington, Carlyle, Lincoln, Bismarck, were all cranks.- 
The average everyday individual who gets up, dresses, eats, 
walks, talks a little, smokes a little, dances, flirts, and in a 
passive way gives evidence that he is not dead, and goes to 
bed, such a person is not a crank ; oh, no ! he is only a pe^'son ; 
he is an all-around specimen of aggregated organic life ; he is 
here, and he himself knows the fact ; but very few, outside 
of a limited circle, are, or ever will be, aware that such a col- 
lection of organic molecules has, at one time, crawled upon 
the earth. For a time, an evidence of the wonders of nature, 
like any other animal or vegetable, he is here because the laws 
of nature so ordained, and, day by day, he moves along, of- 
fering to the few thoughtful cranks food for reflection upon 
the possibilities and failures of humanity. 

It is the bodies of these commonplace persons, these indi- 
viduals who vegetate, who exist, but who really do not live, 
that offer the culture- beds for the maintenance, propagation, 
dissemination and perpetuation of disease. "Cranks" are 
generally healthy ; he who has the individuality, the force of 
character to think and act for himself, he who has sufficient 
manly independence to care not for public opinion, he who is 
not frfraid to be unlike other men, such a person generally en- 
joys good health. 
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He who does his own thinking and who acts for himself, 
based upon his own individuality, is what we understand the 
word ** crank '^ to mean, and it is such "cranks'^ that we would 
urge all of our readers to become ; for we are quite sure that 
crankiness, good health, happiness and longevity are very 
closely related the one to the other. 



WORK MEANS GENIUS. 

A gentleman living in one of the western counties of this 
State writes to us about his son, as follows : 

This boy of mine is very decidedly a genius and will make a great 
mark in the world. The village in which we live furnishes no proper 
field for such a brain as Ms, and his mother and I have been thinking 
of sending him to New York. What would you advise ? 

Well, good folks, pardon us if, like a surgeon, we use the 
knife, cutting deep, but cuttting with the hope of a cure. 

Your boy is what you call *^ a genius, ^^ is he ? Then the 
Lord have mercy on you, for a great affliction has befallen 
your family. 

Don^t send him to New York. The supply in this locality 
very far exceeds the demand. We have scores of geniuses 
here and without exception their trousers bag at the knees 
and terminate in a pathetic fringe that hangs round their 
shoes. 

They are generally characterized by long hair, soiled linen, 
intellectual flatulency and a certain haggad look as though 
they hadn^t enjoyed a square meal in three months. 

In the coarse and ribald vocabulary of this metropolis they 
are not spoken of with the reverence which is due to their 
alleged natural gifts, but are rather sneeringly referred to as 
^^ cranks.'' 

What would we advise ? That is rather a delicate question. 
If we had a boy who was so phenomenally endowed that he 
disdained to work for a living, we should try to cure him by 
the most heroic treatment. 
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How would it do to give him a cord of tough old hickory, a 
sawhorse and a saw, and nail up this legend from Pandarus 
on the woodshed : *' He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must needs tarry the grinding/^ which being translated 
means *^ No work, no dinner? ^' 

If he still insisted on doing nothing, you might resort to 
the devices of the Mikado and boil him in oil. 

A genius is almost always an ass in a lion^s skin, or a tur- 
key buzzard with an eagle's beak— a fellow whose head is 
simply an enlargement of the bump of self-conceit. He 
starts out with the determination to live on his brains, but 
the capital in trade is so small that he never becomes expert 
except in the art of starvation. 

There isn't very much spare room in our valley of tears for 
these second hand *' goddlemighties,'* who want to get a for- 
tune without hustling for it and acquire fame without deserv- 
ing it. 

There is but one gospel in this world which has any claim 
to be regarded as divine, and that is the gospel of hard work. 

The man who begins life with the conviction that he must 
roll up his sleeves and dig for every dollar, must draw his 
belt a little tighter and strike a stronger gait if he wants to 
win the race, is the only one, so far as our observation goes, 
who at fifty, or later on, drives through the Park in his own 
carriage. 

The geniuses pretty generally take their airings on foot and 
keep their weather eye open for some benevolent stranger who 
looks as though he had a spare quarter which might be 
obtained for the asking. 

We may have a hard, cold and unsympathetic method of 
handling the problem, but in our judgment the only way to 
succeed is to perspire. Indeed, we might make the statement 
of fact still more succinct, and say that ^* Perspire or expire " 
is the rule of life. 

If you labor under the delusion that your genius is too 
aristocratic to become the partner of work, you will probably 
end your career on the marble slab of a morgue. On the 
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other hand, if you get the idea into your cranium that nine- 
tenths of genius is simply hard work, you will more than 
likely die under the care of an able physician, with your 
family round your bed, the prospect of a good sized funeral, 
and a flattering obituary in the daily papers. 

You see, dear sir, that we haven't much respect for what 
you call the genius of your boy. On the contrary, we have 
only pity for you that you should be called upon to bear so 
great and perhaps undeserved a misfortune, and. only grief 
for the young man who thinks himself gifted above his fel- 
lows when in truth he is merely lazy. 

Sky scraping brains don't have much influence in a com- 
munity constituted as this is. We haven't any use for men 
who go tobogganing on rainbows. It is better to dig potatoes 
than to write poor poetry ; nobler to scratch for a living, as 
the honest hen does, than to part your hair in the middle 
and pose as an angel in disguise. 

Hammer at that boy until you get the last vestige of genius 
out of him ; then hammer at him again until you get a love 
of hard work into his heart. Teach him to understand the 
force of these lines by Doesticks: 

Henceforth I'm to battle with banner unfurled, 

And carve my way through a thundering hard world. 

These things accomplished, he will come to something ; but 
otherwise he never wilU 
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DR. TUMBLETY AS AN ORATOR. 

At a dinner given in Boston, to Dr. Tumblety, by some 
of the leading Irish-American citizens of the Hub, he deliv- 
ered this address in answer to the toast of the ** Irish soldiers 
in America.^' 

The privilege in being permitted to show our appreciation 
of an oflBcer who for years has faithfully discharged his duty 
is indeed a pleasure. He has greatly assisted an organization 
that has stood at the main portal to this grand republic, and 
extended a thousand welcomes to many hundred thousand 
Irish men and women, victims of rack-renting landlords and 
of coercion. [Applause.] 

Where are these people to-night ? Most of them are in the 
factory towns of New England, in the mining towns and 
iron mills of Pennsylvania, in the lumber regions of Michi- 
gan, in the golden mountains of California, in northern Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. Wherever isothermal lines mark 
New England migration they also mark the direction of Irish 
immigration ; wherever you find a Yankee you will find the 
Irishman, and wherever you do not find the Yankee you do 
not find the Irishman. As a matter of course, in every part 
of this continent distinguished for energy and enterprise you 
find New England well represented, and Ireland, too, by sons 
and grand-sons ready and willing and. able to defend and 
champion her cause. [Applause.] 

In the year 1868, while riding on a stage coach in central 
Iowa, an Englishman was roundly denouncing Gladstone for 
his Irish Church Disestablishment bill, which was then being 
liotly discussed in Parliament. One of the passengers, in 
opposing the Englishman's argument, showed such a knowl- 
edge of Irish history that a lady in the party asked him if he 
was an Irishman. He courteously answered : ^' No madam, 
I am an American^' [prolonged applause], and then proudly 
added: '-But 
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" My father and mother and friends all around, 
Were daughters and sons of the sacred old ground ; 
They rambled its bright plains and valltys along, 
And rung its fair hills with laughter and song." 

[Renewed applause. ] 

You cannot enter a stage coach, a street car, or a railroad 
train in any part of this continent without finding a man or 
woman of Irish birth or of Irish blood. Long before Henry 
Ward Beecher had said, ^^The Irishman is a noble fellow 
when properly tamed, but woe be to the man who undertakes 
to tame him. [Laughter.] Let the Irish blood flow freely ; 
there is fire in it, and there is genius in it, and in the veins of, 
our people it will reach a higher state of development than it 
would in its own native Ireland." [Loud applause.] Long, 
I say, before Beecher had said this, American men and women 
had discovered that Irish blood is prolific, as evidenced by the 
physiognomical characteristics of the American people, and 
their instinctive dislike of England. Goldwin Smith was not 
far wrong when he recently wrote that the people of the United 
States intensely hated England — the hatred they have inher- 
ited from their Irish ancestors, driven here by laws so oppres- 
sive, so perfect intheirdevili8hingenuity,that an Irishman could 
not breathe without violating them. To those penal laws Amer- 
ica owes nearly one-third of her population. Indeed, up to 
comparatively a few years since, the great tide of emigration 
to the United States was from Ireland. Prom 1820 to 1885 
over three million one hundred thousand Irish emigrants 
sailed from Irish ports to this country. At least a quarter of 
a million more Irishmen came here from British ports and 
Canada. Before the revolution, even, the chief emigration to 
the colonies was from Ireland. Par back as the year 1729 
5,000 emigrants arrived here from Ireland, against 267 from 
Wales and England and 43 from Scotland. In 1772, 17,360 
Irish immigrants landed at Philadelphia. In 1773, 3,000 more 
Irish immigrants landed at the same port. During, between 
and before these years a relatively large proportion of Irish 
immigrants landed at other ports. These emigrants settled in 
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New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylyania, Maryland, Georgia 
and the Oarolinas ; hence the Sullivans and the Starks of New 
England; the Blaines, the Gillispies, and the Buchanans and 
the Randalls of Pennsylvania ; the Butlers, the Gibsons, the 
DnfPys, the Calhouns, the Gradys and the Jacksons of the 
South. So that we may safely claim that of the thirteen mil- 
lion emigrants added to the population of the United States 
four million were of Irish birth. 

American history repudiates the charge made in some 
quarters that *^the Irish race are a menace to society and 
dangerous to everything that Americans hold dear.^^ The 
Irishman of Maryland and the Irishman of New York, under 
Gov. Dugan, Earl of Limerick, were the first to proclaim 
here freedom of conscience, freedom of religious worship, 
equal civil and political justice for all. The Irish immigrants 
of the Oarolinas were the first to resist British aggression, 
and. issue a declaration of independence, two years before 
Thomas Jefferson had issued his. [Applause. ] In the South 
they organized the " Regulators, "" in the North the ^^Sons of 
Liberty, ^^ the first soldiers of the Revolution. They gave the 
American cause such men as Gen. John Sullivan, who drove 
the English out of Boston, as they had driven his father out 
of Limerick. Gen. Stark, who at the battle of Bennington 
said to his men : ^^ There are the red coats ; we will whip 
them to-day or Molly Stark will be a widow. ^' [Applause.] 
Gen. Knox, Washington's chief of artillery ; Sergt. Jasper, 
who, amid a storm of bullets, nailed the American flag to the 
staff from which it had been shot, and whose memory the 
State of Georgia commemorates in a monument at Savannah, 
and by its crack military regiment, the " Jasper Greens. '' 

" Wherever fame her scroll displays 
Bright with the oames of heroes brave, 
Plain Jasper's name will shine as bright 
As that of the grandest titled knight. 

*• The Irish Jasper Greens should hold 
With never failing hearts of pride, 
The memory of their soldier bold, 
Who fought, bled and nobly died- 
' le 



As a grand legacy of fame 
# • ♦^ * 
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To the brave Irish race and name/' [Applause.] 
The same exiled race, ^' so dangerous to everything that 
A.mericans hold dear/' gave the Bevolution " Mad Anthony 
Wayne/' who when the r^apture of Stony Point was con- 
templated and pronounced impossible, said to Washington : 
" General, if you will plan, I will assault and capture h — 1." 
[Applause.] The same race, "so dangerous to everything 
Americans hold dear," gave the Revolution Jeremiah O'Brien, 
who won the first American naval victory — ^the Lexington of 
the sea^-captured British ship after British ship, and con- 
verted them into American privateers ; Commodore Barry, 
the Wexford boy, father of the American Navy, who, on en- 
countering an English fleet, was asked by a surly English cap- 
tain : '' What ship is that ?" and replied : '' The United 
States ship Alliance, saucy Jack Barry, half Yankee, half 
Irishman. Who in h — 1 are you?" Or as the poet Collins 
puts his answer : 

'' This is the ship Alliance, 
• From Philadelphia town, 

And proudly bids defiance 

To England's King and Crown. 
As Captain on her deck I stand 

To guard her banner true, 
Half Yankee, half Irishman, 
What tyrant slave are you?" 
[Applause.] 

He then and there attacked the British fleet, destroyed two 
of their ships and put the restate flight. The same race ^^so 
dangerous to everything that Americans hold dear,*' gave the 
Revolution Gen. Hand, who threw "physic to the dogs,^' 
and at the head of his Pennsylvania fighting Irishmen marched 
to the camp of Washington ; General Moylon, brother of 
Bishop Moylon, of Cork, and commander of Moylon's 
dragoons,^^ who did effective work at Stony Point, Trenton, 
Monmouth, Germantown and Charlestown. His banner waved 
in many a stormy scene. 
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** Through shivering grape and drifting death 
It floated ever true. 
And by the signs upon its path 
Men knew what troops went through." 



The same race, so " dangerous to the peace of society and 
to everything that Americans hold dear/' furnished Wash- 
ington with one-half of his army, and in the hour of his 
greatest need, $500,000. Lord Mountjoy, in the House of 
Commons, told the Ministry, " You have lost America through 
Ireland/' General Custis, who was on Washington's staff, 
wrote in his *' personal recollections'* of the Revolution: 
'^ Prior to the coming of the French, Ireland had furnished 
100 soldiers for the one of any other foreign nation. Then 
honored be the services of the Sons of Erin in the War of 
Independence * * * l^^ i\^q shamrock be en- 
twined with the laurel of the Revolution * * * 
May the pen of history engrave upon the tablet of America's 
remembrance eternal gratitude to Irishmen." Washington 
himself, when he became a member of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, publicly acknowledged the indebtedness to Ire- 
land. He who has read American history has read it in vain 
if he does not know that had it not been for the moral and 
physical aid given not only by the Irish colonists but by the 
Irish in Ireland, American independence ^ould not have been 
achieved. Washington, Jefferson, Adams— all who had put 
their names to the Declaration of Independence, would have 
been hung as traitors, and the Anglomaniacs of to-day— most 
of whom are lineal descendants of the 25,000 Tories who 
were in arms against their country's independence — would 
now be fondly gazing on the union jack floating from our 
public buildings. 

In 1812-'13 and '14, when the English wantonly burned 
Washington, destroyed Norfolk and its shipping, committed 
depredations along the New England coast, burned and sacked 
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every town from Niagara to Buffalo, and put the Niagara gar- 
rison to the sword, the same Irish race, *^so dangerous to the 
peace of society and to everything that Americans hold dear,'* 
furnished President Madison with 43,000 fighting men ; fur- 
nished Major George Crogan, who in August, 1813, disobeyed 
the orders of his superior officer. General Harrison, stood his 
ground, and with only one six-pound cannon and 120 men 
successfully defended Fort Stevenson, Sandusky, 0., against 
the assault of General Procfor, in command of six pieces of 
artillery, 400 regulars and as many Indians ; furnished Gen- 
erals Jackson and Coffee, who, at New Orleans, with a handful 
of raw militiamen defeated 15,000 regulars, the flower of the 
British Army. 

The same race, *^80 dangerous to the peace of society and 
to everything that Americans hold dear,'^ furnished an 
O'Brien, an O^Gorman, an O^Reilly, a Casey, a Harney, a 
Shields, a Hughes, an O'Connor, a McOuUough, who, under 
Scott and Taylor, played no inconsiderable part in the capture 
of Monterey, Matamoros, Buena Vista, Cherubusco, Chapul- 
tepec, and, finally, the City of Mexico itself. The same race, 
^* so dangerous to everything that Americans hold dear,'^ gave 
the Union army in the late rebellion over three hundred 
thousand soldiers; gave a Corcoran, a Burns, an Owens, a 
Phil Sheridan, a Kearny and a Meagher — a Meagher whose 
brigade at Gaines's Mill forced their way through the retreat- 
ing and broken force of Fitz John Porter, gained the crest of 
the hill, formed into line, and with one wild shout swept 
through clouds of smoke and dust, through shivering tem- 
pests of grape and of canister, through hailstorms of bullets, 
through serpentine sheets of flame, through shifting death, 
over trampled battle flags, over heaps of fallen men, planted 
the standard of the Union and the standard of Ireland at the 
fire-belching muzzles of the Confederate artillery, turned de- 
feat into victory, and there, like lions, stood panting between 
the army they had saved and the army they had vanquished. 
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[Prolonged applause.] It was Fontenoy over again, where 
another Irish brigade turned a brilliant English victory into 
a disastrous defeat. 

" Vive la the old brigade, 

Vive la the new one, too; 
Vive la the rose shall fade, 

And the shamrock bloom forever true I 

[Eenewed applause.] 



Persons wishing to correspond taith Dr. 
TunMety wiU be kind enough to send their 
letters to Francis TunU^lety, M.D., New York 
General Post Office. 
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